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SALEABLE CIVILITIES. 


WE observed the other day, in a popular magazine, an 
anecdote of a gentleman who, having dropped a package 
of papers, and getting it restored to him by a working 
man, who ran across a street for the purpose, was so 
shabby as merely to render thanks in return. The 
writer seemed to consider it necessary that the gen- 
tleman should have given at least sixpence as a remu- 
neration for this act of ordinary civility. This way of 
thinking touches upon a feature of our age, especially 
as regards metropolitan life, which is worthy of a few 
remarks, 

It seems to be now held as a fixed point of duty 
amongst us, that whenever a gentleman, by choice or 
accident, receives the least civility from his inferiors, he 
should reward them in money. It may be something 
costing hardly an effort, something called for by the 
exigency of a moment, and done through merely in- 
stinctive impulse; yet coin must honour it. The sim- 
plest charities of life become a matter of tariff between 
superiors and inferiors. 

Let us proceed to illustrate this part of our national 
code of morality. We were once placed in circum- 
stances in Paris strongly reminding us of Sterne and 
his grisette. Wandering along its obscure streets, we 
lost our way, and appeared likely to have roamed on 
for ever, as each new street seemed the precise fac- 
simile of the last, until at length we ventured to ask 
the way from a busy, little Frenchwoman, seated at the 
door of her shop. A thousand different directions, 
uttered in a thousand different phrases, sent us away as 
perplexed as before. Led by blind chance, we directed 
our steps straight on, and passed a street down which 
we ought to have turned. We had not gone far, when 
a great outcry was heard behind us, joining itself to the 
clatter of a couple of wooden shoes. Monsieur was alto- 
gether wrong; and we were led to understand that we 
might have girdled the globe in that direction without 
arriving at our destination; however, the error was 
corrected, and we speedily reached home. We were in 
precisely the same predicament in London, and had 
occasion to ask for similar instruction from one of two 
lumping boys idly lounging at the corner of a street. 
What was our success? The boy declined affording 
the requisite information gratuitously, but offered to 
put us right in two minutes for twopence. Behold the 
contrast! Assuredly, many though the social errors of 
our neighbours are, mercenary civility is not to be 
reckoned among them. 

Every-day life supplies us with abundant instances— 
they must occur to every ope—of the venal light in 
which all little good offices are yegarded in England. 
If a horse has broken his bridle, and gambolled a few 
yards down the street, and is brought back an unwil- 


ling captive by some adventurous person; if a memo- 
randum is dropped, and some lucky boy has picked it 
up, and restored it to its rightful owner; if, on a blus- 
tering day, the wind will take your hat off, and it 
scampers. down some hilly street, and is caught by some 
fleet-legged errand-boy, who has participated with some 
half dozen others in the fun of the capture; if your 
handkerchief hangs from your pocket, and some extra- 
honest passer-by informs you of the circumstance, with 
a touch of his hat, intimating that your honour might 
have lost it; if you sprain your ankle, or fall over a 
shred of orange-peel, or are knocked down by some 
runaway horse, and are assisted by some humane mem- 
bers of the surrounding mob into a neighbouring sur- 
gery; if, in short, in any of the thousand misfortunes 
which are daily apportioned to us, an inferior renders 
assistance to, or does some little office for, his superior, 
adebt is incurred; it is a cash account; creditor and 
debtor are the synonyma for obliger and obligee: hu- 
manity, good-nature, nay, the first elements of the 
Christian duty of man to man, are obliterated from the 
minds of both parties, and the obligation can only be 
discharged by treating it as so much merchandise, and 
paying for it. It would be far from difficult to construct 
a scale of metropolitan civilities, and to affix the ortho- 
dox rates to each of the minor kindnesses; thus— 


Holding a horse for a few minutes, twopence—if with extra 
politeness, fourpence. 

Directions in topography, or street-seeking, twopence—with per- 
sonal attendance, threepence. 

Picking up a handkerchief, one penny to boys, twopence to 
men. 8 

Shutting a cab-door, to the waterman one penny—where docs 
your honour want to go ?—twopence. 

Assistance in case of accident—varies from sixpence to a shilling ; 


and so on. He who would be so foolhardy as to refuse 
these regular demands, while his bravery might be ex- 
tolled, would incur the odium of every bystander, and 
might think himself fortunate if he escaped the open 
execrations of the disappointed benefactor. 

Such a state of things is very disgraceful in an age 
calling itself an era of refinement, and turning up its 
nose at all bygone times, as if there were nothing that 
was good or great in them, If out-of-door civility must 
have its price, let there bea regular body of such ‘ helps’ 
enrolled at once; give them a regular livery, and let 
each wear a brazen badge, denoting his number and the 
regular rate of payment for all sorts of civilities; and 


thus deliver honest men from the insult and injury | | | 


of the degradation of their brotherly-kindness to the | 
level of, or rather to an inferiority to, the base metal | 


with which it is bought and for which it is sold. 
We are continually being disgusted with applications 
for beer, for something to drink our health, for some- 


thing to grease the wheels of our gig with, for some- | 


v 
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thing to water our garden with, or to s; sprinkle the dusty 
road with. If the carpenter has done some trifling job, 
when he comes to be paid, something must be given 
over and above his regular pay to wet the work with, 
or it is impossible that it will stand. If the dustman 
perform his arduous office, and, after relieving our dust- 
bin of its contents, comes up, with cindered hair and 
grimy face, to acquaint us with the fact, surely we 
could not deny him something to wash down the dust 
with which he is pretty nigh choked. If the sweep has 
been putting the chimney to rights, then ‘the heap of 
soot there was to be sure—never seed a chimbley so 
foul—he always was so pettickler about them smoke- 
jacks—he knowed a many sweeps as ‘ud smesh them 
all to nothing : could our honour give him something to 
oil his husky throat with?’ 

The principle on which such demands are made seems 
to us wholly bad. It is on this, the hydra whose hun- 
dred heads spring up in every possible direction, that 
we would animadvert. The work done, of course, is 
worth its pay, just as much as twenty shillings are 
worth a sovereign. The demand is made for the civility 
with which its performance is attended—a demand, 
by the way, invariably greater in proportion to the 
civility with which the workman himself has been 
treated. Such civility, we would say, is due, and ought 
to be rendered, merely as a requirement of the social 
compact between man and man in all ranks and spheres 
of life. This custom of performing work in a civil 
manner, merely with the ultimate view to certain pence, 
sixpences, and shillings, must be directly injurious to 
the workman’s own character, lowering him in his own 
esteem, and derogating, in no inconsiderable 
from his respectability in the estimation of his supe- 
riors. We regard it in its least serious light, simply as 
unreasonable. The matter puts on a more serious aspect 
when we look at it, as we have strong reason to do, 
with regard to its normal consequences, as the A BC of 
acourse of beggary. The tale of the officer who gave one 
of his men a sovereign to drink his health with, and 
was astonished to find that, in the man’s anxiety to 
obey orders, he had drunk his health so assiduously for 
three or four days, as to be brought at last to the guard- 
room, afid disgraced in his regiment, is one which is 
continually enacted. The money given and received in 
the manner to which we are alluding, is sacred to the 
alehouse, and to the fellowship of pot-companions; and 
the libations made at such a shrine, commenced under 
the sanction, authority, and recommendation of the 
donor, are perpetuated by the taste and newly-acquired 
habits of the recipient, until, in too many instances, 
they reduce him to rags, and his family to wretched- 
ness. 

We are here looking at the subject in a strong, but 
in by no means a singular light. We know many who 
ey the necessity they are continually under, in 

to avoid insult, of contributing to keep up a 
custom in direct opposition to their deliberate con- 
victions ; and we believe that few ordinary doings of 
the affluent classes are more injurious to the character 


7 
E 
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money, injure, if not loosen the rest? The example 
set by way companies, in making a demand = 
money by any one of their officials a sufficient 

for his dismissal, is one which, if its princi io 
carried out in private life, would tend to the complete 
abolition of the nuisance ; but we regret to add that, 
even at railway stations, in spite of the urgent request 
that no money should be offered, and the threat that 
its acceptance would be followed, if discovered, by im- 
mediate dismission, persons are yet found, on the one 
side, stimulated by a weak and foolish pride, to offer 
the temptation, and, on the other, sufficiently blind and 
unprincipled, for the sake of a few paltry pence, to 
hazard the ity of an otherwise permanent and com- 
fortable situation. We can vouch for the correctness 
of our assertion. 

Like some diseased atmosphere, this custom has 
penetrated the remotest recesses of social life, spread- 
ing its infection on high and low, from the palace to 
the prison, in the streets, by the road-side, in the grand 
hotel, in the petty tavern, in the playhouse, and even 
inside the church-door ; and though now and then some 
ultra-reformer of a commercial traveller, in a fretful 
letter to the Times, goes into an elaborate calcula- 
tion of how much a-year the item of civility costs him, 
and denounces the whole host of waiters, and chamber- 
maids, and hostlers, and boots, and ostlers, and porters, 
spreading wild dismay throughout the hostels of our 
queendom; and though some Boanerges of a public 
writer hurls his thunderbolts at the stolid head of that 
sluggish giant, the People; and though some mighty 
preacher proclaims it, as practised within consecrated 
walls, to be on the one side an insult, and on the other 
a sin, like a noxious weed, it only springs up the ranker, 
whether it is cut up or cut down. 

We cannot help believing that it is to the upper 
classes of society that the origin of the evil is attribut- 
able ; and among them, its parent may be found in pride 
—we would not say an ungenerous, but a mistaken pride, 
productive of an unwillingness to receive the smallest 


assistance from the hands of an inferior, without the | 
endeavour to return it. How salutary a sentiment un- | 
der the control of a sound judgment—how unsalutary | 
when misdirected! The error was mainly in the head. | 


The dangerous consequences of introducing a species of 


moral barter were unforeseen, and no definite line was | 


drawn between good offices costing the poorer man 
little, and those costing him much. Thus was the 
custom developed. How easy its conception, how rapid 
its growth, how ripe its maturity, when, lost to a sense 


of mutual esteem, the poor man renders, and the richer | 
pays for, a civility whose venal character defiles its | 


purity, and robs it of its value! 


Thus neither is honesty nor civility suffered to be its | 
own reward. Well might the (I believe) virtuous old | 


man in ‘ The Mysteries of the Forest’ exclaim, ‘ What! 
must I be paid for doing my duty?’ Let us hope for 
the time when, under a second Lycurgan code, money 
will resume its proper level; when pour l'amour de Dieu 
and pour l'amour d’homme, ‘will be tenfold more con- 
straining motives to the relative discharge of moral 
duties, than heaps of silver or bags of gold; the time 
when there will be no more charges for ‘ fash,’ no more 
touching of the forelock, and ‘ Please remember the 
boots, sir ;’ no more money-seeking officiousness of your 
host's lacquey, as he tenders your hat and gloves; no 
more the half-extended hand of the pew-opener, and 
the ‘ Would you like a seat nearer the desk, sir?’—the 
time—oh, Utopian dreamer !—when he who would offer 


avs cae 


|| still in fashion—and were talking confusedly around our 


mothers, who were gravely conversing on matters not | Th 
| less frivolous. 


heppese to forget, she invents one immediately.’ 


_ the Chandeleur.’t 


— 


| pression; ‘it is too stupid for such a wiseacre as you. 
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| city life may be preferred in the age of activity of the 


| the early relations of life is prolonged, without danger, 
| till beyond the age when the least familiari 


| shall have, 


‘ormed 
as one 


an act of humanity, 
from no mercenary motive, would be re 


injury to society; the time when civility shall have 
lost its venality, and when love shall be shown for love, 
and not love for money ! 


THE NEUVAINE OF THE CHANDELEUR. 
A TALE—FROM THE FRENCH. 
Tuer is in country life a charm unknown to the inha- 
bitants of large cities, particularly in early youth. A 


passions, when the spirit of enterprise and the thirst 
for success animate the soul; but the country is the 
element of childhood and youth, where the tenderest 
and most exalted sentiments of the soul may unfold and 
expand. In the country, the familiar abandonment of 


becomes 
dangerous and suspected among young people in large 
cities. In the country, habit prolongs those innocent 
pleasures, under the attentive eye of mothers, even in 
the ardent season of youth. One is already a man in 
mind, but a child still in tastes. At the age of eighteen 
I loved the fair young girls, amongst whom I passed 
the happiest hours of the day, with all the affection of 
a heart accustomed to love them, but without fever, 
without inquietude, and almost without preference. 

On the 24th of January 1802, we were all assembled, 
as usual, before the hour of supper—for suppers were 


The question debated amongst us was 
the choice of a game. 

*We should not be at a loss,’ said the dark-haired 
Theresa, ‘if Clara were come. She knows every game 
that has ever been invented; and when, by chance, she 


lara will not come,’ said Marianne. ‘I am sure of 
it; for this evening she commences the Neuvaine* of 


*The Neuvaine of the Chandeleur!’ cried I in my 
turn. ‘I did not know she was so devout.’ 

‘It is not for the sake of devotion,’ said Emily with 
Ae a gravity; ‘it is through superstition or osten- 
tation.’ 

* Through superstition!’ replied Marianne; ‘ supersti- 
tion indeed! The most whimsical, the most fantastical, 
the most extraordinary, the most extravagant—— 

*But what is it?’ I interrupted, laughing. ‘You ex- 
cite my curiosity without satisfying it.’ 

*‘ Pshaw !’ said she, looking at me with an ironical ex- 


As for the rest, they are not ignorant, I imagine, that 
the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur is a particular devo- 
tion among young people of the lower classes, the object 
of which is——- How shall I tell it?’ 

‘The object of which is?’ murmured a dozen voices, 
whilst a dozen pretty necks were stretched towards 
Marianne. 

*The object of which is,’ resumed Marianne, ‘to 
know beforehand what husband they shall have.’ 

*The husband be shall have!’ repeated the dozen 
voices, with as many di t inflections; ‘and what con- 
nexion can the future husband have with an act of de- 
votion like the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur?’ 

* You all know very well that I don’t believe it,’ she 
continued ; ‘and even if I did, I should not be the more 
anxious about it. What is it to me what husband I 
vided he be a man of honour, birth, and 

A ph a et 80 I don’t 
trouble myself about the matter so long beforehand.’ 


? 
Senpelionee Wen bow ob by Beata ond that of Mari- 


* Neuvaine, a nine-days’ devotion. + Chandeleur, Candlemas. 


anne was not less than ours; for she always took more 
re in talking than any one else did in listening 

her, Throwing a ce of satisfaction over her 
audience—‘ You must w,’ she resumed, ‘that there 
is no devotion more acceptable to the blessed Virgin 
than the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur; and on that ac- 
count it is thought that she recompenses with peculiar 
favour persons who pay her that homage. But there 
are 80 many ceremonies in the experiment in question, 
that I am afraid I shall go wrong, if Emily do not give 
me a little help. She was with us the day that Clara 
told me all about it.’ 

‘I!’ returned Emily disdainfully—‘I never take any 
part in your conversations.’ 

‘I do not say you take any part in them,’ 
Marianne, ‘but you listen to them.’ Then, after 


vaine must be commenced this evening, by praying for 
eight hours in the chapel of the blessed Virgin. After- 
wards, you must hear first mass every day, and return 
to prayer every evening with unabated piety and un- 
dhekion faith until the first of February. It is terribly 
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ied | 
ting | 
her pretty fingers for a little, she added—*The Neu- || 


difficult. Then, on the first of February, you must hear | 


all the masses, from the first to the last, in the chapel. 


In the evening you must hear all the prayers, atid all | 


the instructions, without missing a single one.’ Stop, 
stop. I was near forgetting that you must also have 
confessed on that day; and if, unfortunately, you have 
not received absolution, all you have done will be labour 


lost; for the essential condition of success is, that you | 


enter your chamber in a state of grace. Then—— 
‘Then you find the husband there before you?’ cried 
eresa, 

‘You are in a great hurry,’ replied Marianne coldly ; 
‘I am not yet through the half of my instructions. Then 
you again begin to pray Fp shut yourself up, in order 
to fulfil the conditions a severe retreat; you must 
be fasting, and yet have ev 
quet. The table must be laid for two persons, and fur- 
nished with two complete services, with the exception 
of knives, which must be avoided with’ the greatest 
possible care. I need not tell you that the table linen 
must be perfectly white, and as clean, as’ fine, and as 
new as can be got, that good order and good taste ma, 
reign in the little apartment; for these things are al- 
ways attended fo when a person of consideration is ex- 
pected. The repast consists of two bits of consecrated 
bread, brought away from the last mass, and two 
glasses of pure wine, of course at opposite sides 
of the table. Only the middle of the servicé is gar- 
nished, if possible, with a porcelain or silver dish, which 
contains two sprigs ( ly blessed) of myrtle, rose- 
mary, or any other green t—boxwood excepted— 
placed side by side, not crosswise. This also is a point 
which it is essential to observe.’ 

‘Then?’ asked Theresa, and the whole circle repeated 
the question like an echo. 

‘Then,’ replied Marianne, ‘having opened the door, 
that the expected guest may enter, you take your place 
at the table, devoutly commend yourself to the protec- 
tion of the Virgin, and go to sleep, in expectation of the 


effects of her favour, which never fail to be manifested 


thing disposed for ‘a ban-- 


§ 
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said, a long procession of nuns, chanting the hymns | 


is 

of the church, slowly defile before them. Others, who 
are to die before the time, are present at their own 
funeral, the sight of which freezes the blood in their 
veins. They are awakened with astart by the light of 
funeral torches, and the sobs of their mother and 
friends, who weep over a coffin hung with white.’ 

*I solemnly declare,’ exclaimed Theresa, ‘ that I will 
never expose myself to such terrors. It makes one 
shudder even to think of them.’ 

* You might, notwithstanding, expose yourself to them 
without fear,’ replied Emily. ‘I warrant you would 
sleep soundly till morning, and should be wakened as 
usual to take your Italian lesson.’ 

*That is my opinion too,’ said Marianne; ‘ and I 
should be very much astonished if it were not also that 
of Louis, who seems buried in his reflections, as if he 
were trying to explain a difficult passage in some Greek 
or Latin author.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied; ‘and you will excuse me 
if 1 do not pronounce judgment so hastily on a belief 
supported by the testimony of the people, whose opi- 
nions are generally founded upon experience. But 
pardon, dear Marianne, if the details you have just 
given, with your usual grace, have left me still some- 
thing to desire. In your recital you have mentioned 
yes girls only as being benefited by the effects of the 

euvaine of the Chandeleur. Do you think that the 
Virgin does not grant the same favours to the prayers 
of young men?’ 

* By no means!’ she exclaimed ; ‘and I beg pardon for 
being so remiss. The Neuvaine of the Chandeleur, per- 
formed with this design, has the same virtue with re- 
spect to all unmarried persons, without distinction of 
sex. Would you have any strong desire to try it?’ 

* Truly,’ said Emily, ‘it would be a fine thing to see 
# rational young man, accustomed to the society of men 
of learning, and whose father was the friend of M. de 
Voltaire, giving credit, like an ignorant child such as 
Clara, to such shameful folly.’ 

I made no reply, but rose quietly, under pretence of 
suddenly recollecting some engagement; and gliding 
gently from chair to chair behind the elder ladies, [ 
seized my hat, and ran to the chapel of the Virgin to 
commence the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur; for, in 
truth, I saw no plausible reason against it. ‘ Why,’ said 
I to myself, when I had proceeded some steps towards 
the church— why may it not be so? Nature has twenty 
mysteries more marvellous than this, and no one doubts 
them. Gross and apparently insensible bodies have 
affinities between them, which attract them to each other 
through incalculable space. The magnet, if consulted 
under the equator, recognises the pole; the newly- 
hatched butterfly flies unerringly towards his unknown 
mate; the pollen of the palm-tree goes upon the winds 
of the desert to impregnate the solitary flower that 
awaits it. And is it prohibited to man alone, otherwise 
80 privileged, to foreknow his destiny, and to join him- 
self to that essential part of himself whith God has 

repared for him in the treasures of his providence? 
To believe in such neglect, would be a calumny against 
the power and goodness of the common Father.’ 

I had fulfilled all the obligations of the Neuvaine; 
and after having finished my preparations, I opened my 
door to the approaching apparition, and had hardly re- 
gained my arm-chair, when I was surprised by a most 
profound sleep. I know not how long it lasted; but it 
suddenly seemed to me that I had ceased to sleep. My 
chamber resumed its usual appearance by the vacillat- 
ing light of the candles. I distinguished every object— 
the slightest noise. Hearing a slight murmur, like that 
caused by the motion of a plume of feathers, I looked 
towards the door, and saw a female enter. I wished to 
rise and receive her; but an invincible power retained 
me in my place. I tried to speak, but the words re- 
mained glued to my tongue. My reason was not lost 
in this mystery. I felt that it was a mystery, and that 
the prayers of the Neuvaine had been heard. 


The unknown approached, without seeming -to per- 
ceive me, as if she had obeyed a kind of instinct, an 
irresistible impulse. 
chair which I had prepared for her, and, with downcast 
eyes, remained thus exposed to my view. I certainly 
had never seen her before, and I felt, in the vague con- 
sciousness of a dream, a conviction that this existence, 
strange as it was to all my recollections, was not the 
less living and real. I will not speak of the beauty of 
this female; portraits cannot be drawn with words; I 


| 
i 
| 
| 


She seated herself in the arm- | 


have often doubted whether they can be with colours. | 


I did not ask myself why I loved her; I knew that I 


loved her; for it must be recollected that the apparition | 
of the Chandeleur is conjured up only through a com- | 
plete and absolute sympathy between the persons whom | 


it brings into rapport. 

The stranger seemed to be dressed, like myself, for a 
bridal feast ; but her garments were not familiar to the 
brides of my province. They recalled to my mind those 
I had often remarked, in similar circumstances, in a 
town at some distance. It was the graceful costume of 
Montbéliard, which the highest society in the country 
still preserved by tradition, in certain solemn cere- 
monies, and which is probably now abandoned by the 
people themselves. She had placed beside her, on the 
table, one of those little bags in which young ladies keep 
those trifles which they are pleased to call their work, 
and on the steel-clasp of which I perceived two letters 
engraven, which must have been the initials of my 
future bride. At length her eyes met mine. I could 
scarcely support the fascination of that heavenly look. 
Never did the fire of innocent affection animate eyes 
more lovely, nor better reveal those secrets of pure love 
for which no human voice can find words. A strange 
cloud, however, suddenly darkened her brow; her 
bosom palpitated; her eyelids became moistened with 
tears, which she tried to restrain. She gently pushed 
away the bread and wine which I had placed before her, 
took one of the sprigs of consecrated myrtle, and slip- 
ped it under one of the knots of her bouquet. She then 
rose, and departed by the way she had come. I was 
then relieved from the horrible constraint which chained 
me to my seat, and I darted after her, to obtain one 
word of consolation and hope. ‘Oh! whoever you are,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘abandon me not to the terrible regret of 
having seen you, and never being able to find you out 
again! Think that my future happiness depends on you, 
and make not the sweetest moment of my life an eternal 
misfortune! Tell me, at least, I implore you, whether I 
shall again press this hand which I bedew with my 
tears—whether I shall see you again?’ 

* Once more!’ she replied; ‘or never! never!’ she 
repeated with a mournful cry, and vanished. 

I felt my strength fail, and my limbs sinking under 
me, and was obliged to lean on a chair for support. At 
this point I was awakened to broad daylight by the 
bursts of laughter of a servant, who was removing the 


preparations of my nocturnal collation, and which he | 


attributed to the fantasies of somnambulism—to which, 
indeed, I was subject. 

I was not of a character easily to lay aside ideas 
with which I had once been strongly impressed. This 


unknown female, whom I loved with all the strength of | 


my heart, even to distraction, and who perhaps was not 
in existence, became my fixed idea—the only thought of 
my life. 


dulge in the contemplation of my wishes and hopes. 
To what friendship, or to what complaisant credulity, 
could I have dared to confide them? I imagined that 
some unforeseen circumstance would shortly bring me 
in contact with my visionary betrothed. I expected 
her. I fancied I should find her in every strange female 
whom I saw at a distance; but she always escaped me, 
like the dream in which I had seen her. My reason 
and health sunk under this perpetual succession of 
powerful emotions. ‘The physician, vainly called to my 
bed of grief, in a few days gave up all hope of me. In 


I shunned society, and sought for solitude; | 
because it was only when alone that I could freely in- | 


| 


| 


| results, 


the meanwhile, I had neglected no means to discover 


my mysterious friend. Under the seal of profound 
secrecy, I communicated to a schoolfellow of mine, who 


| lived at Montbéliard, the initials of the bag, with a most 


circumstantial portrait of the young girl whose name 
they were meant to express. 

The reply came at length to cheer my heart, in one 
of those moments of extreme anguish when my ex- 
hausted strength seemed no longer able to struggle 
against death. The ideal being of whom I dreamt on 
the night of the Chandeleur really existed! The re- 
semblance was perfect, even to a small mark on the 
back of her neck, which I had noticed in her retreat. 
Her name was Cecilia Savernier ; and these names cor- 
responded with the letters I so well remembered to 


| have seen on the steel-clasp of the bag. She usually 


resided with her father, in a mansion situated at some 
distance from the town of Montbéliard, where her 


| beauty and virtues were the theme of every conversa- 


tion. Thus my illusion assumed a body; my chimera 
became a reality; my languor disappeared with my 
anxiety ; my health improved ; and my father rejoiced 
in the certain hope of my recovery. 

One day my father entered my room, which I had 


| not yet left. ‘ Heaven be praised !’ said he, affectionately 
| pressing my hand; ‘my son is restored to me.’ 


After a 
few minutes’ silence, he added, ‘ Louis, I am come to 
speak to you on a subject which I have much at heart 
—your marriage.’ 

I looked at him in surprise. ‘ Don’t you think, father,’ 
I replied, ‘that there is still time enough to trouble our- 
selves about that? I am not yet twenty.’ 

‘It is a matter which concerns you deeply,’ he re- 
turned; ‘and why not? I married too late, or else the 
years have passed away too quickly ; and I should lose 
one of the sweetest enjoyments of life if I died before 
having been loved by a daughter whom you should have 
given me, without having playéd with your children, 
without leaving behind me the reniembrance of my 
features and affection to a new generation. This, my 
son, is the material immortality of man, which alone the 
weakness of our organs and intelligence permits us to 
foresee clearly. The other is a great mystery, which 
religion and philosophy prudently abstain from attempt- 
ing to explain. Your marriage, then, has become, for 
your own sake, the principal object of my thoughts and 
hopes ; however, I do not wish to put any force on your 
inclinations, but leave you perfectly free in your choice 
and establishment; and I shall never depart from this 
promise.’ 

‘You overwhelm me with gratitude and joy!’ I ex- 
claimed, embracing him. ‘On my side, I swear to you 
that I will never bring a daughter into your house 
whom you will not have adopted beforehand.’ 

‘As you will,’ said my father; ‘however, this idea 
which I must now sacrifice to you was the sweetest dream 
of my old age. Suffer me to speak of it to you for the 
last time. I have perhaps never mentioned before you 
the name of one of the friends of my youth, the remem- 
brance of whom recalls the only real friendships we 
generally enjoy in this life—the sincere and disinterested 
friendships of the college. Though a great difference 
of vocation, habits, and abode, seemed to have separated 
us for ever, yet I have never forgotten him. He be- 


| came a colonel of artillery. He emigrated, and this 


circumstance rendered our separation irrevocable; for 


| I, like many others, had followed the movements of the 


Revolution, when I was far from perceivii aim and 
This transitory direction of a min@@eceived 
by appearances, gave me a political credit which’ have 
had the happiness of seeing sometimes useful, “',My 
friend, undeceived in his turn from another kindof 
error, sighed for his country, always so dear to ever 
well-constjtuted heart. I succeeded in obtaining 
eradication,* in restoring him to his hearth, his paternal 
fields, and native air. We have not seen each other 


* Getting his name struck off the list of the proscribed. 
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since, but his letters cease not to testify an affectionate 
gratitude, which sweetly repays me for my efforts in 
his behalf. Mutual confidence has made us acquainted 
with the most trifling particulars of our inmost thoughts 
and fortune. My old friend Gilbert knows I have a 
son in whom I repose all my hopes of the future. He 
has a daughter whose praise is in every mouth, and 
who will certainly make her husband as happy as she 
has made her father. I do not conceal from you that 
we had seen in this projected union an agreeable means 
of reuniting ourselves for the remainder of our days. 
It was a life we had fondly planned in our foolish con- 
fidence ; so true is it that we deceive ourselves at every 
age, and that old age, matured by experience, is as apt 


to give way to illusions as youth itself. This prospect 
was delightful! It must be renounced !’ 
* Pardon, my father; a thousand ions! Why has 


Heaven condemned me to acknow 
badly ?” 

‘ Never mind,’ said he; ‘I shall easily forget the joy I 
promised myself in seeing my hopes realised by think- 
ing of yours. After all, it is a pity, for Cecilia Saver- 
nier is considered a handsomé girl in a country where 
it is difficult to choosee——’ 

‘Cecilia Savernier!’ I cried, jumping to my feet; 
‘Cecilia Savernier! Oh, father! have I heard you 
rightly ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said he. - ‘ Cecilia Savernier, daughter of 
Gilbert Savernier, late colonel of artillery, residing at 
Montbéliard, department of Mont-Terrible. - It is of 
her I spoke.’ 

I fell at my father’s feet in a state of agitation im- 
possible to describe. Unable to utter a word, I covered 
his hand with kisses and tears. My father raised me 
anxiously, pressed me to his bosom, and asked me what 
was the matter more than ten times before I had power 
to answer. ‘Cecilia Savernier! ‘Tis she; ’tis she, 
father!’ I cried with a choking voice. ‘’Tis for her I 
ask you on my knees!’ 

‘Indeed,’ he replied ; ‘then your prayer is soon heard, 
since the affair is nearly all settled. But where can 
you have seen Cecilia? Or where can she have known 
you? Montbéliard is the only town in France she has 
appeared in since her return from abroad. And when 
you were in that part of the country two years ago, I 
am positively certain she was not yet there.’ 

I blushed. This question touched too nearly on a 
secret which I had not strength of mind to reveal, and 
which my father might regard either as an illusion or a 
falsehood. ‘Believe,’ I replied, ‘that I have seen 
Cecilia, and have reason to think that she will not be 
unfavourable to my love. With respect to the circum- 
stances or accident that brought us together for an in- 
stant, be so good, I beseech you, as not to question me 
further.’ 

* Heaven forbid!’ said he, embracing me. ‘I have 
too much respect for this kind of mystery to take from 
you the merit of discretion. 
sympathies, known only to lovers, which one at my age 
can but ill discern. This state of things accords so 
well with my wishes, that I have no desire to find out 
how it originated. Let us now think only of your mar- 
riage, which will be celebrated without fail after you 


ge your affection so 


There are secret links, |! 


shall have taken your degree. This delay seems to | 


frighten you; but it is not so long as you imagine. 


You will soon regain the time you have lost during your . 


illness. You must feel that it would ill become you to 
present yourself at the most solemn act of life, without 
bringing as a dowry an honourable and serious title. 
Besides, it is but proper that you should first see your 
intended wife and father-in-law, and obtain a more 


positive consent than that on which we have been | 


flattering ourselves, before pushing things any further. 
As your health is so muc Rene pate I trust that a 
month’s residence at Montbél will quite re-establish 
it. You will be present at your cousin Clara’s wed- 
ding as you pass, for she lives half-way, at the Bois 
d@’Arcey. 


! 
|) 
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Clare's irae ‘Is Clara 
father. ‘I ewe be 
Yen: a all my w a sai ie 


w 

vetigious if a strange young 
man, who had arrived in town only a day or two before, 
obtained her consent in their first conversation. 
references he gave as to character and fortune were sa- 
tisfactory, and their two families promptly agreed to 
the match. Clara is happy in this union, which the 
Virgin, she says, had in reserve for her since the night 
of the Chandeleur. But what say you? Does the ar- 
rangement I have proposed suit your inclination ?’ 

I threw myself into his arms ; he kissed my forehead, 
went into his study, and soon came ont with a letter in 
his hand, addressed to Colonel Savernier. Next morning 
I set out for Montbéliard, happier than I can express. 

Alas! what are human joys! 

I have said that the strange illusion that filled up my 
whole life, and absorbed my every thought since the 
night of the Chandeleur, had to me me equivalent to 
the most positive truth. The result of my inquiries had 
given to it an extreme likelihood. The unforeseen con- 
currence of my father’s projects with the time and cir- 
cumstances of my m, distinguished it from the class 
of ordinary dreams. It was no longer a dream—it was a 
revelation. Constitutionally disposed to be easily im- 
pressed by the marvellous, I abandoned myself to this 
without resistance. Hearts that resemble mine will nave 
no difficulty in understanding me. I embraced, for 
first time, the thought of a so which I i hich imagined 
nothing was to disturb, I flew towards Cecilia the 
confidence, all the abandonment of my heart, It was at 
the end of January ; and I was struck with a strange 
sensation when I remarked that Clara’s marriage was 
exactly on the day of the ae I arrived in time 
to be present at the ceremony. The countenances of 
the bride and bridegroom expressed the most perfect 
happiness. The young man was affectionate, 
and engaging, but serious in his demeanour. Rad a 
the ceremony was ended, I approached 
pressing her hand to my lips, whis 

friend, that this gentleman is the etka w 
srvapted fo ou on the night of the Chandeleur?’ Clara 
pes peda. a look which seemed to say, ‘ How 
do you Yow at?’ Then pressing my hand, she re- 
Lc I would not have married another.’ I felt my- 
ert by a delightful e impossible to de- 
in thinking that a similar happiness awaited 


a of Clara’s marriage detained me at 
the Bois d’ Lowng longer than I could have wis 


me with terror, I found myself engaged in the most 
ours, the most irrevocable Megungen by Bie So wishes I 
had expressed to my father, b presen 
with respect to. M, Savernier, 4 my Bnd ‘precip preci ita: 
tion was perhaps about to separate me for ever from 
the bride who had been promised me. A 
der ran through me when I perceived, ata distance, the 
portrait. of a young female wearing a straw-hat. I 


The | collected all my strength, and hastened across the room 


to examine it more closely. I was struck with despair, 
It was the portrait of a charming woman, but whose 
face bore, no resemblance, to that of my imaginary 
Cecilia. It was not she! My limbs were sinking under 
me, when, the arm.of M. Savernier, passed round my 


mortal shud- | 


body, held meaup, ‘ Alas!’ said he, wiping away a tear, | 


‘ you will never see her! That is Lidy! my fair and 
gentle Lidy! the mother of our Cecilia, May you 
never experience the grief of surviving what, you love!’ 

My terror ae, leaving only a profound sym- 
pathy for my friend, who see to appreciate my 
feelings, for he said, ‘ Yes, you shall my son! for 
you have asoul! You shall be the husband of Cecilia, 
if she consent. And why should she not?’ After a 

pause, he added, ‘ My dear young friend, a regard. to 
eames will not it that you should stay at my 
ouse ;. but.we shall see you every day while you re- 
main at ontbéliard, before going to resume your 
studies. e sweet intimacy that ought to precede a 
serious and inviolable onengnnent will grow up of by 
One ought not to m lightly with affairs of 
and eternity. But I learn with much surprise, 
your father’s letter, that you already love my Cecilia; 
and, what is still stranger, if it be possible, her artless 
heart, which has never concealed anything from me, 
feels drawn towards you by the same inclination, though 
' have never seen each other; unless, indeed, my 
has been deceived by some of those artifices 
which youth practises by instinct, and old age forgets, 
That, I own, is a point on which I am anxious for an 
explanation; and my friendship for you gives me some 
right to expect it,’ 

The colonel cast a searching look on me; and the 
trouble into which his question plunged me could not 
have escaped his notice. Igast down my eyes, hesitated, 
and vainly sought for an answer. 

a swear to you, upon my honour, sir,’ I at length 
replied, ‘ that i have never seen Cecilia; that I have 
never seen her portrait; that I have never presumed to 
write to her; and that her name was known to me 
scarcely two days before my father mentioned it to me. 
Notwithstanding, it is a year since I first loved her; and 
I will love her all my life. There is the truth, sir. The 
rest is to me an incomprehensible my 

it Baveraice with 


my] ‘ Incomprehensible_ gg replied 
powaeen fie eer. pad advised Colonel Savernier of my | an anxious air tp Seoererebensitios os. i “ not 
intended visit; hich the latter, curious to know me eeppoee, Tg AE be guilty of a And 
did scares hter. When | yet-—— 


ere 
r to the he, sperelx 
eanoed at With nile, and coming to me with o 
arms, ‘ tot ask your name suid he with, ae: - 
pha pt eg ; ‘you. bear so 


to the friend of my youth, that 1 thi eit ase him atl, | Sa 


letter, 

The ki ee eter a es 
eyes, which Vy igen 3 

the room. A straw 

upon a nail: itwaa Celia 
of the, 


nitials 
Yet the idea suddenly occurred to me, what i Cecilia 
was not the right person after all? The thought froz 


ee 


of | me believe ti 


‘ And yet I have disguised nothing from you, Is it 
not an instance of those mysterious sympaihis wail 
uncon take possession of 

peng with all the vehemence of a Pas Rng’ ““ 
pad g rofoundly ignorant of ; however, I must 

believe it for pans 9 § other explanation to give you.’ 
* Pshaw |’ the colonel; ‘ you will = have 
ave seen and loved each other in 
If the se of that kind of rendezvous get 
rh it ee Se over with gy | sarvauanch 
ut what mat i ou lov ?— 
og feng ings ro This is w t we , all 
ae th positive manner; for you 

dine ae ted with 

'o-morrow !’ 1 tome, in a tone of disappoint- 


at 
* It is not so i 


‘ To-morrow,’ said 
oe 
had 


papas 


ge 
you would wish; but the delay is not 
cause you an real affliction. I have not t 
your a arrival, I reserved to myself 

vering at your first faberviee, Ad 
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known you a little, whether there is any reality in the 
symipathy between you; and I was not sorry that an 
Zhe menssh | capetsd yea A comay Bale 
at moment I e you. country A 

friends—all 


| in which Cecilia counts no less than six 
| sisters—solemnise to-day the anniversary of the birth 


of their excellent grandmother, who is an old friend 
of mine. As the long retirements of the Chandeleur 
are over, and the rest of the time between this and Lent 
is, by immemorial custom, consecrated to amusements 
more or less innocent, but which religion itself does not 
forbid, they dance, they disguise themselves, and I even 
believe they will be masked. Don’t be alarmed, my 
friend ; the programme of the féte admits females only, 
nor will any man be received there, whether father, 
husband, or brother, till the hour appointed for the 
sweet lambs to return to the fold. Meanwhile we shall 
dine téte-d-téte, for there is Dorothy calling us.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said he suddenly, when we were about 
to leave the table, ‘an idea occurs to me. Since to- 
morrow seems so long to your impatience, we shall 
at least try to deceive Aer till then. I shall tell you 
how. At the hour of breaking up this evening, you 
shall accompany me when I go for Cecilia. I shall enter 
alone, and in a few words smooth all difficulties. A 
servant, at my appointed signal, will introduce you as 
a friend of the family. We must seem to be entire 
strangers to each other. In this way I shall be enabled 
to appreciate the reality of those marvellous sympathies 
you speak so much of; for there will be nothing to 
prevent you, if not from seeing Cecilia, at least from 
conversing with her without restraint. I hope you will 
have no difficulty in distinguishing her in her disguise 


as a bride of Montbéliard.’ 


She is disguised as a bride of Montbéliard, say you? 


| Can it be possible?’ 


| An hour afterwards, he had 
| pol and I was in the presence of Cecilia, whom I 


| @ and when I taken my 
| thought I perceived her ble. ‘ 
i pe ceived het tenes 


‘Why, yes; as a bride of Montbéliard,’ he replied. 
‘It is a good omen, is it not? © But this costume is so 
graceful, that more than one of her companions may 
have also chosen it. In that case you will know her 
from the others by a little Sprig © myrtle, separated 
from her bouquet, which she took a fancy to attach to 
her bosom, and by which I am myself to recognise her.’ 

This second circumstance, which recalled so yividly 
the particulars of my dream, renewed my emotion ; but 
I soon mas it, and answered to the proposal of 
M. Savernier by testifying the most tender titude, 
executed his project in all 


ly recognised by the tokens her father had given 
me. On her side she had shown some emotion at my 
2 beside her, I 
a paed said I, ‘a 
disguise will in some degree 
explain. The vicinity of a stranger may aps. be 
unpleasant to you; yet I doubt much whether my fea- 


tures are wholly s to your recollection ?’ 
‘Indeed,’ she replied, ‘ I do not think I have had the 
honour of ever seeing you before.’ 
* Never?’ said L 


ness, mingled with terror. { Yes, yes!’ she replied; 
$ name is well known to me. . It is dear to niy 
and to me also, for it recalls to us recollections 


which are never effaced from an honest heart—those of 
gratitude! It.is true, then?’ she continyed, speaking 
to herself, as if she had ee eee 
‘it was not an illusion? All has been thus far fulfilled— 
all will be fulfilled without doubt! The will of God be 
done!’ And she fell into.a state of gloomy dejection, 
in which all her ideas seemed to be absorbed. One of 
her hands nearly touched mine. I took it without her 
making the slightst effort to withdraw it. She only 
looked at me more attentively. ‘It is he!’ she said. 
* Oh, let not the sight of me give you any alarm!’ said 
I, pressing her hand, ‘The sentiment which has led 
me to you is as pure as your own heart, and it has the 
sanction of a father whose only thought is your happi- 
ness. You are free, ilia; and our future destiny 
depends only on you.’ 
‘Our future destiny depends only on God,’ she replied, 
letting her head droop with a deep sigh. ‘But you 
have spoken of my father. You have surely seen him? 
He knows that at this hour of the night, for some time 
past, I suffer from an inexpressible affection which stifles 
and kills me. I wished so much to prevent its ap- 
proach! How is it that my father is not come ?’ 
Although the colcnel had told me something of this 
cireumstance, which inspired no fear, the expression of 
suffering that accompanied those words froze my blood. 
Besides, her father was standing before tis at the moment 
that she seeniéd to be seeking him through the room 
with an uneasy look. I was surprised that she had not 
seerti him. ‘1 am near you,’ said he, encircling her with 
his arm, for she was going to faint. She leant upon 
him, and passed one of those moments so ew pain. 
The friends of Cecilia had gathered around her, and, 
in the cares they lavished on her, displaced her mask. 
Alas! all my doubts were dissipated ; but a frightful 
pallor covered those features so dear to my memory. I 
felt as if life was about to leave me, when Cecilia 
breathed, raised her head, and looked at the persons 
who surrounded her. ‘ Ah! all is well now,’ said she. 
‘I am better. I no longer suffer. I ask pardon, and 


away sooner. I will no longer interrupt your pleasures ; 
the air and a walk will complete my recovery.’ 


mortal was itted to enjoy on Cecilia walked 
with a light and firm step. She seemed happy. , Her 
father, with, one arm roun tulated 


we had to walk was very short. We 
arrived. ‘ Adieu till to-morrow,’ said the colonel— till 
to-morrow! . To-morrow, the fairest. day of all our 
lives, if m pope, be not deceived, But the night is 
oar fol ie ir to-morrow must be near its second 


“—. 


tata" Sh, pint tad kop vil tale ts aioe 
ip to 
the time till then.’ They retired.” I still hear Cecilia’s 
Next.day was Sunday. The hour so impatiently ex- 
pected at arrived—the hour at which | was to 
see Cecilia! Ceeilia, by whom I believed loved 
Cecilia w! I adored! The street through which 
had to pass, and which I had seen nearly deserted the 
evening before, was now filled with I attris || 
bated this difference to the solemnity odors Bed || 
could not explain why the crowd formed itself and | 
a ey en py pag 
my Wi assem 
only by chancr caught «for eonfued wor othe fl 
lowing effect :—‘ An.aneurism?’ said one ; ‘ persons do not 
die of aneurism at that age.’ ‘ One dies when the hour of 


| 


v 
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plied his neighbour. A little farther 
on was a young adorned and veiled, to whom one 
of her companions was listening in tears. ‘ At half-past 
two, when leaving the ball, she said truly that she 
would never be married!’ A horrible light glanced in 
upon my mind, I was not more than twenty steps 
from the house. I ran, The many years which have 
elapsed since then cannot weaken the impression of that 
fearful moment. The door was hung with white; in 
the passage was a coffin, surroundedwith torches. 

‘Who is dead? Who is dead in this house?’ I ex- 
claimed, violently laying hold of the arm of a man who 
seemed to have charge of the preparations. 

* Mademoiselle Cecilia Savernier !’ 


DR MANTELL ON ANIMALCULES. 


WE quote below the title of a recent volume by Dr Man- 
tell,* the object of which is ‘ to t a familiar exposi- 
tion of the nature and habits of some of the invisible beings 
which people our lakes and streams.’ Invisible beings ! 
and yet not the creatures of superstition and dreamland, 
but actual substantial existences, that, unseen by the eye 
of sense, perform, within a single drop of water, the circle 
of an economy as perfect in its kind as is that of man 
himself. The object is in the highest degree commendable, 
and the name of the author is guarantee sufficient for its 
correct and agreeable treatment. There is no branch of 
science more interesting, none whose revelations are more 
wonderful, than that which unfolds the forms and nature 
of the minute creatures which people every stagnant pool, 
inhabit the leaves of every forest, and which take up 
their abode even in the fluids and tissues of other living 
beings. Nor is it a study the result of which is merely 
amusement and wonder; for, like the minute parasitic 
vegetation whose growth absorbs the elements of decay, 
and which occasionally create such havoc among human 
food, and engender disease and death, the myriad animal- 
cules in nature may execute similar missions, sometimes 
repressing putridity, at others becoming the sources of 
the most loathsome and fatal diseases. It is, therefore, 
only by a knowledge of the nature of these creatures, and 
of the causes and sources of their development, that man 
can call in their aid or control their results, as his pur- 
poses may demand. So simple, moreover, and so easily 
discernible is the organization of mary animalcules, that 
the physiological functions of their structure is fully ex- 

to view—functions which find their counterparts in 
the higher animals, but in whom the mode of operation 
is hopelessly obscured. Apparent as are the advantages 
resulting- from a study of microscopic life, it must not be 
su that the little work before us either affords an 
ample exposition, or adds new discoveries to the subject. 
All that is attempted, is a familiar description of a few 
common facts, a description which will in some degree 
instruct the ordinary reader, and lead him—if he can be 
led at all—to further investigation, while works of greater 
research and higher pretensions would have been unin- 
telligible and forbidding, 

Dr Mantell’s idea is a happy one: he takes a little 
water from a neighbouring pool, and confining himself 
to the examination of this, describes, in simple but attrac- 
tive terms, what he sees, figuring at the same time, with 
the greatest delicacy and elegance, the objects of his ob- 
servation. ‘ From some water containing aquatic plants, 
collected from a pond on Clapham Common, I select,’ says 
he, ‘a small twig, to which are attached a few delicate 
flakes, apparently of slime or jelly ; some minute fibres, 
standing erect here and there on the twig, are also dimly 
visible to the naked eye. This twig, with a drop or two of 
the water, we will put between two thin plates of glass, 
and place under the field of view of a microscope havi 
lenses that magnify the image of an object two hundred 
times in linear dimensions. U looking through the 
instrument, we find the fluid swarming with animals of 


of the Invisible 
Algernon Man- 
~ 1046. 


various shapes and magnitudes, Some are darting 

h the water with great rapidity, while others are 
pursuing and devouring creatures more infinitesimal 
than themselves. Many are attached to the twig by 
long delicate threads; several have their bodies enclosed 
in a transparent tube, from one end of which the animal 
partly protrudes, and then recedes ; while numbers are 
covered by an elegant shell or case. The minutest kinds 


—the monads—many of which are so small, that millions 


might be contained in a single drop of water—ap 


like mere animated globules, free, single, and of various | 


colours, sporting about in every direction. Numerous 
species resemble pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed 
round the margin with 

stant oscillation. Some of these are attached by spiral 
tendrils ; others are united by a slender stem to one 


delicate fibres, that are in con- | 


common trunk, appearing like a bunch of harebells; | 


others are of a globular form, and grou together in a 
definite pattern on a tabular or spherical membranous 
case for a certain period of their existence, and ultimately 
become detached and locomotive; while many are per- 


manently clustered together, and die, if separated from | 


the parent mass. No organs of progressive motion, simi- 
lar to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are observable in 
these beings; yet they traverse the water with rapidity, 
without the aid of limbs or fins; and though many species 
are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an accurate percep- 
tion of the presence of other bodies, and pursue and cap- 
ture their prey with unerring purpose.’ To the unini- 
tiated this must be a startling revelation; more won- 
derful, because real, than all the multitudes with which 
superstition and fancy have peopled the realms above, 
beneath, and around us. 

The animalcules above enumerated now become the 
subjects of individual examination—there being nearly a 
dozen different genera in the small phial of water selected. 
The first and most conspicuous of these is the Hydra, or 
fresh-water polype, an animalcule visible to the naked 
eye, appearing, when at rest, a mere globular speck of 
jelly, but, when active, protruding into a funnel-shaped 
body, furnished with a number of long, delicate tenta- 
cula or arms, by which it secures its prey. This polype 
is carnivorous in its habits, feeding on small worms and 
insects. ‘I have seen,’ says our author, ‘a polype seize 
two worms at the same instant; and to reach them, the 
arms were extended to such a degree of tenuity, as 
scarcely to be perceptible without the aid of a lens ; and 
the worms, though very lively, and struggling violently, 
were unable to break asunder these delicate instruments, 
and escape, but in an instant were struck motionless. 
This phenomenon strikingly resembles the effect produced 
by the electric eel; and it is not improbable that the 
hydra, like that fish, kills its prey by an electric shock.’ 
The fresh-water polypes are exceedingly prolific, several 
hundreds of thousands springing from one parent stock 
in the course of a few months. The generation or mode 
of multiplication in the hydra is one of its most striking 
peculiarities. In its ordinary condition, this takes place 
by gemmation, or buds, as in certain plants. A small 
protuberance appears externally on some part of the body 
of the polype, and gradually enlarges, and becomes elon- 
gated ; arms speedily spring forth from the free extre- 
mity, and a miniature hydra is formed, which in a short 
time tes from its parent, and assumes its indivi- 
dual existence. Nor is this all: a single hydra ma 
be cut into several pieces, either across its body, or longi- 
tudinally, and, what is wonderful, every section will 
in time become a polype, as perfect as the original of 
which it formed a part! Further, the animal may be 
turned inside out like a glove, and the original outer 
surface will perform the function of digestion, while the 
former lining of the stomach becomes the skin ; and this 
without the creature apparently suffering any incon- 
venience. 

From the examination of the h or polypes, which are 
giants in comparison, Dr Mantell passes $0 tap ctusidden- 
tion of the true Infusoria—those minute animalcules 
which were sporting in the drops of water between the 
plates of glass placed in the field of his microscope. 
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* The existence of these minute beings having been first 
detected in water containing vegetable matter, such ab 
hay, grass, &c. it was taken for granted that they were 
peculiar to certain infusions; hence the term Tnfusoria 
given to this class of animals, in allusion to their sup 
origin. This name is still employed as a general desig- 
nation, although it has long been known that the pre- 
sence of animalcules in infusions has no n rela- 


| tion to the vegetable ingredients, except so far as the de- 


| tions on the upper part of the body.’ 
| of these minute creatures requires great tact and patience. 


composition of the latter may tend to the production of 
a proper medium for the development of the invisible 
eggs, or germs, of these creatures, which are everywhere 
present. The essential characters of the Infusoria—in 


| other words, those points of organization in which they 


differ from all other animals—consist in their bodies 
being destitute of any true articulated or jointed limbs, 
and locomotive members or feet ; their varied movements 
being performed by means of pr or fil ts, which 
are always in motion, and are termed cilia, from their 
supposed resemblance to the eyelashes. The cilia, in 
many species of the Infusoria, are more or less generally 
distributed over the surface of the body; in others they 
are disposed in one or more circles around the mouth or 
aperture of the digestive organs ; and in some, are arranged 
in zones on one or more circular or semicircular projec- 
The examination 


From the original drop of water a particular species is 
first selected ; it is then removed, transferred to a drop 
of pure water, and placed under the field of the micro- 
scope—the observer beginning with low powers, till he 


| obtain a general knowledge of the form and appearance 


of the species, and afterwards examining the several parts 
of the body with the most powerful glasses. 

By such a scrutiny, Dr Mantell detects, in the original 
glass of water, a number of species of the most beautiful 


| forms, and of the most curious economy. Among these 
| are Monads, animated spherules of various colours, little 


more than the thousandth part of a line in diameter; and 
yet each exhibits an individual activity, feeding, disport- 
ing, and propagating its kind with inconceivable rapidity. 
The floating coloured slime which sometimes appears in 
the water of stagnant pools, is an aggregation of countless 
myriads of these beings—not individually distinct, but 
visible only in the mass. There are also Vorticelle, or 
bell-shaped animals, and Stentors, or those of trumpet 
shapes—fixed singly, or in clusters, by the narrow extre- 
mity, and waving in the water their wider extremities, 
fringed with cilia, like so many animated harebells of 
astonishing minuteness. The digestive organs of these 
tiny creatures ‘ consist of a series of globular stomachs— 
hence the term polygastria—connected by a common 
tube, which allows entrance to the food, and exit to the 
effete particles. The food is brought to the mouth by the 
currents produced in the water by the cilia; aération is 
performed by the agency of the same organs; and the 
increase of the species is effected by spontaneous division, 
each part, like the severed *~ ions of the polype, grow- 
ing into a perfect individual.’ Besides these polygastric 
animalcules, which are the lowest of the Infusoria, there 
are in the water under examination numerous species of 
Rotifera, or wheel-bearing animalcules, so called from 
the circular rows of cilia which fringe the upper parts of 
their bodies, and which, when in motion, appear like 
wheels revolving round a common axis. These are more 
highly organized than the former class: ‘the digestive 
canal is a tube more or less straight, which in many 
genera is provided with jaws and teeth, which, like the 
masticatory organs in birds, are situated low down, are 
very distinct, and present considerable diversity of form 
and arrangement.’ Jaws and teeth in creatures invisible 
to the naked eye! Yet so it is: like the miniature 
watch set in a finger-ring, its wheels and springs are not 
less perfect because of their tiny dimensions. In the 
Rotifera there are indications of nerves, muscles, and 
punctiform eyes, all shadowing forth, as it were, the 
dawn of higher existences. Some are oviparous, others 
viviparous—the e 


ggs in many species being in size equal 
to Gno-third of the animalcule. These ova ‘ retain their 


vitality for almost an unlimited period, and are trans- 
by the water and wafted by the winds—for, whe- 
ther dry or moist, they remain uninjured—till, thrown 
into the conditions suitable to their organization, they 
become developed, and the apparently pure waters teem 
with myriads of highly-organized beings. Even the adult 
animals of some species—the common Rotifers, for in- 
stance—after being apparently dried up for several 
will start into life upon the addition of a few drops of 
water, and throw their rotatory organs into full play, as 


if roused from a refreshing slumber.’ 
Of these Rotifera, antell detects several genera : 
some flower-shaped, Floscularia; some crown-s! 


’ 
Stephanoceros; the common wheel-animalcule, Rotifer ; 
and other species covered with siliceous shells and spines, 
Brachionus. These last are perhaps the most wonderful, 
as they are, geologically speaking, the most important of 
their class. ‘ Their cases or shells consist either of lime, 
silex (flint), or iron; and these retain their form and 
structure for unlimited periods of time. From the in- 
conceivable numbers of these shell-animalcules, which 
swarm in every of water, whether fresh or salt, and 
the immense rapidity with which the species increase— 
by spontaneous fissuration, ——— and ova—exten- 
sive deposits, or strata of their cases, are constantly 


forming at the bottom of lakes, rivers, and seas. Hence | 


have originated the layers of white calcareous earth com- | 


mon in peat-bogs and morasses, the tripoli, or polishing- 
slate of Bilin,” consisting wholly of the siliceous cases 
of animalcules, and the bog iron, com of the ferru- 
ginous shields of other forms. 


In short, the extensive | 


and important changes that have been produced on the | 


earth’s surface by this agency in the earlier 
physical history of our oes and those of a like nature 
which are going on at t 

degree interesting, and have but lately become the sub- 


ject of scientific investigation.’ 


es of the | 


e present time, are in the highest | 


The contents of the little phial have now been explored, 


the microscope removed, and all that.remains is a small 
twig, two or three minute leaves, a few flakes of mucus, 
and a turbid condition of the water from the presence of 
earthy particles. ‘ All the diversified forms of life that 
were sporting in the apparently wide waste of water have 
vanished from our sight, and are as though they were not ; 
yet what a world of wonders, what a marvellous display 
of Infinite wisdom, are there concealed! Within that 
narrow space, the microscope has shown us the mysterious 
fer pp of vitality embodied in structures of which we 
ad previously no conception, and under conditions 
which, if estimated according to our experience of the 
visible creation, would appear incompatible with animal 
existence. Were we to describe the facts that have come 
under our notice to persons unacquainted with the optical 
powers of the microscope, and tell them that the seem- 
ing particles of earth in the water are creatures of 
various forms and structures, endowed with life, and the 
capacity for its enjoyment; that those flakes of mucus 
are aggregated thousands of animals, in the shape of 
flowers, which increase, like plants, by buds and by self- 
division; that some of these creatures are carnivorous, 
feeding on living atoms more infinitesimal than them- 
selves; that others are herbivorous, and nourished 
particles of decom vegetables too minute to be 
visible till accumulated in the internal organs of the 
animalcules ; that we selected some of these animals, and 


caused them to swallow carmine, and thus imparted a — 
red colour to their digestive organs, and rendered their 


structure more obvious; that some are free, and roam 
through the water at pleasure, others always sedentary, 
others locomotive in youth, and fixed to one spot in after- 
life; that many have eyes, the number and colour of 
which can be distinguished ; that the difference in the 
relative magnitude of these creatures is as great as that 
between a mouse and an elephant; that if the water in 


* The polishing-slate of Bilin, in Prussia, forms a series of strata 
fourteen feet thick, and is entirely com posed of the siliceous shields 
of Infusoria, of such extreme minuteness, that a cubic inch of the 
stone contains forty-one thousand millions of distinct organisms, 
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belief —would it not be wonaake as improbable and as 
extravagant as the wildest chimeras of the imagination ! 
And yes such a narrative would be but the simple truth 

, unadorned matter-of-fact summary 
The phoutiniaa ‘that have come under our observa- 
a 1’ Verily, there are more things in nature than the 
uninquiring dream of. 

Like animals of higher organization, these microscopic 
creatures suffer and from sudden transitions of 
temperature. Atmospheric air is as necessary to their 
existence as to ours; and they are killed by substances 
which affect the chemical composition of the water. 
Fresh-water ies instantly die if sea-water be suddenly 
added, the latter may swarm with marine species; 
but they survive if the mixture be gradual ; and many 
kinds inhabit brackish water. Infusoria always appear 
in vegetable infusions, because —_ ova or germs, being 
fr present, find in such fluids a proper medium 
for beteas wane ies poe stream is laden with them ; 

of m Though the 
ght te favourable to their life, yet it does 
ble, for they abound in the waters 
of dep mines, which ae alvaye in im le dark- 
*The ordinary duration of life in the Infusoria 
varies from a few hours to several days, or even weeks. 
Rotifera have been traced to the twenty-third day of their 
existence. The death of these animals is generally 
sudden ; but im some of the larger species, convulsive 
struggles attend their dissolution. Shortly after death, 
the soft parts rapidly decompose, and all ao of their 
beautiful structures disappear: the species which are 
furnished with earthy cases, or shells, alone leave durable 
vestiges of their existence.’ 

Such is an outline of. Dr Mantell’s ‘ Thoughts on Ani- 
maleules,’ which we cordially recommend to the perusal 
of the young and intelligent. They may or may not be- 
come original inquirers—they may never adjust the focus 


Tek 


ines of of I 


of & microscope, lace one drop of an infusion under 
the lens of s taagniter but this need not prevent them 
from themselves acquainted, through the dis- 


which we know of none more feplete with interest and 
instruction. 


FATHER BLACKHALL’S SERVICES. 


Tux features in Father Blackhall’s history, at 
least. the | on which his memory has been 
Tesuscitated by the. pri a substantial quarto 
volume, is the services he to ‘three noble 
ladies,’ as they are minutely, set forth by himself. In 
mo srtanmas, atin we have given whatever ap- 
peared or entertaining in his intercourse with 
the second of his noble employers. We now examine 
the third beok of his circumstantial history, in the hope 
that it may provide some further incidents worthy of 
His former. patroness, the widowed and lovely Lady 
ee 2 Se See cosmetic & 

all’s protection her daughter, the Lady Hen- 
rietta Gordon. It is in the form of a letter to this lady 
that. all describes his efforts to accomplish her 


Blackh 
mother’s dying exhortation. His main object was to 


one kuben af | for the young lady in the house- 

ia pia fe PSRs 
w or 

ja Beotiand found refuge To pass 

over from the north of Scotland to France was a jour- 


many 

tered a rather formidable adventure. ‘Along the notth- 
west border of Aberdeenshire, where it marches with 
Banffshire, there is a wide, desolate moor, stretching over 
many miles of country to the foot of the mountain mass 
called the Buck of the Cabrach. It is a wild, dreary dis- 
trict at the present day, differing probably but slightly in 
its outward features from its state in Blackhall’s time, 
however different may be the guests one would find in the 
primitive inn of Rhynie, which, when we last partook of 
its hospitalities, had as venerable an air as if it had been 
the actual housé in which the following scene occurred. 
The narrative is, by the way, remarkable as illustrat- 
ing the antiquity of Finnan haddies, which must have 
been a highly esteemed dish ; otherwise they would not, 
as in this instance, have been conveyed inland nearly 
forty miles from the place where they were cured. 

‘Passing by the muir of Rhynie,’ says Blackhall, ‘I 
intended to give my horse a measure of oats there, be- 
cause I had eight miles to ride over the Cushnie Hills, 
as wild a piece of ground as is in all Britain.” He 
then inquires of a man coming out of the inn if me 
would get good oats there; and ‘ the oe = 
cal answering, said, Yes, sir; and good ale 
also ; but did not tell me the house was full of men, 4 
drunk as men could be. 

‘I entered in the court, suspecting nothing; and as I 
descended from my horse, a gentleman, called John 
Gordon, son to Leicheston, did embrace me very kindly. 
He was exceedingly drunk.’ 

Blackhall then enters into the hall with him, which 
hall he describes as being ‘full of soldiers, as drunk as 
beasts, and their captain, e William Gordon of Tilliangus, 
was little better;’ adding, ‘that Tilliangus had got a 
patent to list a company for the then holy, but now 
cursed, Covenant ; and John Gordon of Leicheston was 
his lieutenant ;’ and hinting that every Covenanting 
man was then more loyal than the king himself. 

Blackhall, when he went into the hall, kept his valise 
in his own hand, because there was in it a suit of mass 
clothes, which might have discovered him; and as he 
was about to salute the company, ‘the captain, in a 
commanding way, said, Who are you, sir? which 
did presently heat my blood. And as I thought he 
spoke disdainfully to me, I answered in that same tone, 
aay ios. This is a question indeed, sir, to have been 

ai 


you, He said it was a civil demand. I said it might 
pass for such to a valet, but not to a gentleman. He 
said it was civil, and I said it was not. Leicheston 
seeing us both very hot, and ready to come to blows, 
taking me by the hand, said, Go with me, sir, to a 
chamber, and let this company alone ;’ to which Black- 
hall agrees; but the captain follows them, refuses to 
drink with, them, but sits down, and again reiterates 
his demand, when Blackhall tells him that, if at first 
the request had, been made with kindness, it would 
have. been complied with, but having been made in a 

manner, and refused, he could not now with 
honour grant it, lest it should seem that fear, not com- 


next meeting, whensoever it is, I shall freely tell you, 
for then I hope our party will not be so ual as it is 


now, and therefore will not then be ascri to fear or 
baseness, as it is now. 
* With this answer he went from us to his company ; 


and, as we thought (that is, Leicheston and 1), if not 


t to roast us. When — 
were roasted, the captain did take them from her, and 
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'| told us that HA ble ellis; “Ts seeresh patel fad 
us would no 
|| Say lor. us, nor bring us those, she, had rons for us. 
Where I said to the mistress, in { anger, 
Vertmm: | Pray Yo ye me, some and 


u 
thing for them, for I will not be so braved, by faut 


captain. 

fore I, will a hadd or my money, or know 
wherefore not. She said, You shall have, sir, but 
you s not go in among them who. are bent, to kill 
you. .I pray Ped deliver my house from murder. I 
would give all I haye in the, world to have you safe 
out of my house, I shall go and roast the haddocks, and 
bring, them to you myself; which she did, and we did 
eat them, and drink to the health of one another with- 
out any trouble ; for our resolution was taken, to sell our 
skins at the dearest rate that we could, if it behoved us 
|| to die; for Leicheston had already sworn to die or live 
with me.’ . 

| The captain is then represented as returning to them, 
|| sitting down and renewing his first demand, to which 
|| he receives the same answer, and departs in great wrath 
|| to his soldiers, Then Leicheston’s servant comes and 
tells his master, in Irish, that they were making ready 
|| to compel Blackhall to tell who he was, or kill him; 
|| upon which Leicheston and Blackhall take measures 
for their reception. But the captain having delayed to 
come, Blackhall sent Leicheston to show him that it 
|| would be a blot against his honour to bring twenty 
|| men.against two, and offering rather to fight with him 
|| hand to hand. Whereupon the captain was highly 
delighted with his courage, and said, ‘I did never meet 
with a man of greater resolution, wherefore I shall 
honour him wheresoever I shall see him; and tell him I 


enough known in this country where I live, and I believe 
so be his where he is known.’ And shortly after the 
captain came to Blackhall, and said, ‘I am come to 
crave your lon for the affront that we have done, 
Good sir, said I, be pleased to change the name, and call 
it wrong, but not affront; for a man who is resolved to 
die in defending his own honour, may receive wrong 
indeed, but not an affront; and as to me, I never yet 
received an affront, nor do I think to be so base as ever 
to receive any.’ Then, after further demonstrations of 
cordiality between Blackhall and the captain, the sol- 
diers are brought in unarmed, to testify their friendship 
also; and Blackhall says, ‘I did take each of them by the 
hand very Hodly and drank to them, and they to me, 
They were in five-and-twenty ; and a minister called 
Mr Patrick Galloway, who had. been lately banished 
out of Ireland, in the praeeee that the Irish made 
against the Scotch in the north of Ireland; whereby ye 
may. judge if I would not have been a good prize to 
these soldiers of the unholy Covenant, They would have 
been rewarded for taking a priest nor [than] for 
a lord.’ He then diverges to the praise of John Gordon 
of Leicheston, who had stood by him so stanchly in 
his extremity, saying, ‘He was a very gallant gentle- 
man, and as ails 5 an as was of any name in 


Scotland ; well-proportioned, with a coun- 
tenance, which his ge erous heart did not For 
without any other obligation, but only beca' i 


ey the d civil aid moe 
meet me in court, and civilly di 

in by the hand to their pions he ik wep si be 
with nie of life or death, and did embrace my cause as 
if it had been his own; showing no less interest for my 
| life than he would haye done for his own,’ 
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need not. fight combats to show my courage: it is well | h 


how Zen, Neves coonped, Snes, for the. way is all co- 
vered with them. These were no comfi 6 to 
me, who had all my money upon ine in gold’ Byt if 
i yan _sesemcanle 2 hie Sine so Sn ene as 

done 80. 


gi T | to be im ble to multitudes, Blackh 
and roast them, or some better | Behol 


d his account of his travelling arsenal, ‘I had 
behind my saddle a cloak-bag, in which were my 
new clothes and cl and a new hat; and at the top 
of my saddle two Dutch pistols, with wheelworks; and 
at my two sides two Scotch pistols, with one ee 
and a yery wide musket, charged with nine pistol 

hanging from my neck; and a sword at my side,’ 


It was not to be wondered at that, so accoutred, robber | | 
after robber passed him unmolested; but it must be 


remembered, that we have only his own word for the 


statement, that taey had ever any design to meddle with | 


him._, The following is one of his escapes :— 

‘ When I was passing Fleurie, tlie taverners, as their 
custom is, cried, Monsieur, we have good wine and good 
oats; will you give your horse a measure of oats? to 
whom I answered, My horse hath dined, and myself 
also; I will not light down. Then a strong, young 
fellow did come out of a tavern, who said to me, Mon- 
sieur, it is very dangerous for you to go through the 
wood alone in these times: if you will stay but.a little, 


my master is in, the tavern drinking a chopin with | 


another | peasce they will convoy you through the 
wood. . I answered him, saying, I do not fear any. man, 
neither in the wood nor out of it; and therefore I 
will not stay one moment for any company. I sus, 
pected, that they, might be voleurs; and he also then 
said, Since you have, so good courage, I will go with 
you. The way, said I, is free to all men. But why do 
you not wait upon your master, to come. with 
seeing, as you, say, the danger is so great? Qh, sai 
e, they are two, well mounted, and fear no voleurs. 
believe you, said I. So. we went on.until.we entered 
into the wood, and then my fellow redoubled his 
pace, to come nearer to me; which I seeing, turned 
the mouth of my musket towards .him,,and com- 
manded him to stay there, Wherefore that? said he, 
Because I will so, said I: thou shalt not make me th 
prey. Therefore, if thou, adyance but, one foot, I sh: 
ischarge my musket in thy belly, He stood, and. said, 
You need not fear, having so good a baton in thy hand, 
I fear no man, said 1; but I will make thee fear if thou 
remove one foot forward until I be out of. the wood, 
In the meantime I was ever advancing forward, and 
mine eye tow him. . So, seeing that I did hold 
gun bent towards him, he turned his back to m 
went into the thick of the wood, and I did not see 


Ls 


him 

any more, Then the peasant, who all the. time had 

kept a good di from me, but so as he did both 

see and hear what was passing betwixt us, said, God 

be blessed, sir, who inspired you with His grace to dis- 

trust this yoleur, and h im back from you; for if 
uffered him to co 


would Dart Eited, te, sleo, fhe Ker I igh 


most expressive account state of society among 
a people who profit, by shipwrecks:—-‘ The countr 
people convened the next day, to take Leh ag whi 
the sea had cast to the land; amongst w pores 


= 
then mentions, 


“300 
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the governor, Robin Rugg, a notable good fellow, as 
his great red nose, full of pimples, did give testimony. 
He made us breakfast with him, and gave us very good 
sack, and did show us the tower in which he lived, 
which is no strength at all, but like the watch-towers 
upon the coast of Italy. We did take him with us to 
our inn, and made him the best cheer that we could. 
He was a very civil and jovial gentleman, and good 
company; and among the rest of his merry discourses, 
he told us how the common people there do pray for 
ships which they see in danger. They all sit down on 
their knees, and hold up their hands, and say, very 
| devoutly, Lord, send her to us; God, send her to us! 
| You, said he, seeing them upon their knees, and their 
| hands joined, do think that they are praying for your 
| safety ; but their minds are far from that. They pray 
God, not to save you, or send you to the port, but to 
send you to them by shipwreck, that they may get the 
| spoil of her. And to show that this is their meaning, 
said he, if the ship come well to the port, or eschew 
shipwreck, they get up in anger, crying, The devil stick 
her, she is away from us!’ 

After a multitude of difficulties and dangers, which 
we cannot follow out in detail, the father returned 
with his ward to France; and here he found a new 
impediment in her intractable, haughty temper. With 
true Highland pride, the damsel thought that crowned 
heads were her only earthly superiors; and in the 
palaces of the French nobility, as different from her 
own rude home as a peer’s mansion in London is from 
a farmer’s cottage at the present day, her Highland 
blood boiled against the etiquettes and deferences to 
which the highest of the young nobility of France gave 
implicit obedience. Being placed in the family of the 
Countess of Brienne, to be trained for attendance at 
court, we are told that ‘ Both the count and countess, 
for the queen’s sake, were very civil to her; but the 
more they honoured her, the less did she them. 
Whether that proceeded from pride, thinking that and 
much more was due unto her, or from inadvertency, not 
reflecting upon their civilities, which is called a kind 
| of brutality, I know not; God knoweth. But what I 
have seen with my eyes, and heard with mine ears, that 
I write here, and nothing more; for I have seen my 
Lady of Brienne sit in her own carriage, without her 
gate, upon the street, fretting a whole quarter of an 
hour for Mademoiselle de Gordon, sending and sending 
over and over again for her to go to the mass; and 
which did highly displease me, when she was at the 
carriage, step into it, not opening her mouth to 
make any excuse for making the lady stay for her, no 
more than if she had been mistress of the carriage, and 
the lady but only her servant. This I have, with much 

ief, seen more than two or three times; and that 

y did complain to me of her as often as I did go to 
see her.’ 

We must conclude with a specimen of the extremities 
to which the damsel’s pride reduced her, notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety of her courtly friends to serve her; pre- 
mising, for the reader's comfort, that the whole ended in 
her being received into the queen’s household. 

*When they arrived at St Germain, the queen knew 
not how to dispose of her, because the number of her 
filles [maids of honour] was complete, and Madame de 
Brienne would not meddle with her any more. The 
queen told her that she, having no vacant place for her, 
would place her with Madame la Princesse. She an- 
| swered her majesty very courageously, saying she had 
never done anything to displease her relatives, who, she 

knew, would be highly displeased, hearing that she, who 

came to France to wait upon her majesty, had de- 
| scended to serve the Princess of Condé; and prayed her 

majesty to excuse her, if she refused to do what her 
relatives would disavow in her. The queen did not 
take it ill of her, this her generous answer, but did 
pray monsieur the prince, and madame, to keep her with 
them as a friend, until she could take her to herself, 
which at the present she could not do. They, to oblige 


the queen, did accept of her as a friend, and made her 
sit at their own table, where she remained in that pos- 
ture until the princes—to wit, Condé, Conti, and Longue- 
ville—were sent prisoners to Bois de Vincienne; and then 
the princess would not keep her any longer, but, a few 
days after their imprisonment, sent her to Madame de 
Brienne in a sedan; and Madame de Brienne would not 
receive her, but sent her to my Lord Aubeny, who sent 
her back to Madame de Brienne, and bade tell her that 
he had no woman in his house, and therefore could not 
receive her without disparagement of her honour and his. 
Madame de Brienne would not let her come within her 
house, but sent for Madame de Ferrand, a councillor’s 
lady, and prayed her to take the young lady in her 
carriage, and deliver her to Madame de la Flotte in the 
Palais Royal. “When they arrived there, it.was near 
nine o’clock at night. Madame de la Flotte, seeing them 
come to her at that time of night, and thinking that 
this lady—to wit, Madame de Ferrand—had been but 
one of Madame de Brienne’s gentlewomen, did claw her 
up soundly for bringing Mademoiselle de Gordon to her 
at that time of night.’ But Madame de la Flotte, when 
she saw she was mistaken in the lady, asked her 
pardon, and showed her how she could not possibly 
receive Mademoiselle de Gordon that night, but would 
next day; and back she was taken to Madame de 
Brienne, who, late as the hour was, refused to let her 
in; and Madame de Ferrand was at last constrained to 
take her with her to her own house; Blackhall remark- 
ing, ‘So Mademoiselle de Gordon might have learned, 
by Madame de Brienne’s unkindness towards her, how 
improvident a thing it is to neglect powerful persons, 
able both to do good and evil.’ 


DR COMBE ON THE OBSERVATION OF NATURE | 


IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


In the British and Foreign Medical Review for January | 


last, the editor, Dr Forbes, presented an elaborate paper 


on Homeopathy, in which, while treating that novel | 


system more liberally than is customary in the orthodox 


profession, he made such a number of admissions as to | 


the state of ordinary medicine, as, coming from such a 
quarter, might well startle the public. We do not pro- 
pose to say more on this paper at present, than that it 
meets but too aptly conclusions at which we have long 
arrived regarding medical practice. Our immediate 


aim is, to direct attention to a paper which the above | 


has elicited from the pen of Dr Combe, and which 
appears in the number of the Review for April. 
eminent person, as is his custom, takes the subject at 
once before the bar of nature. He sees disease to be ‘a 
perverted state of a natural organic action, and not a 
something thrown into the system by accident, and 
obeying no fixed laws. In the cure of disease, therefore,’ 
says he, ‘the business of the physician is not to super- 
sede nature, but carefully to observe what is wrong, 
and to aid the efforts made by her to re-establish regu- 
larity and order. 


act in 


ment is generally the hygienic, or that which consists 
in placing all the organs under the most favourable 
circumstances for the adequate exercise of their respec- 
tive functions. If this be done systematically, every 
effort of nature will be towards the restoration of health ; 
and all that she demands from us in addition, is to re- 
move impediments, and facilitate her acts.’ 

The learned physician deplores that his medical 
brethren, in general, should look so much to what is 
called active treatment, and so little to hygiéne, or the 
regulation of external conditions. He is not for leaving 
the patient to the efforts of nature, in the common 
sense of the phrase: he would take care neither to 
counteract her own efforts, nor to substitute another 
method of cure for hers. ‘So far from sanctioning 


This | 


Accordingly, experience shows that | 
the physician and the remedy are useful only when they | 
ce with the laws of the constitution and | 
the intentions of nature; hence in chronic, and even | 
in acute diseases, the most effective part of the treat- | 
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inactivity on our part, an intelligent reliance on nature 
implies that we shall exercise, throughout the whole 
course of disease, the most watchful observation over 
its phenomena and progress, and not only timously 
remove obstacles which may interfere with its proper 
course, but rigidly fulfil all the conditions which a sound 


| physiology shows to be most conducive to the well- 


being of the various bodily organs, and to their restora- 
tion when disordered. Jn this way the physician may 
often exercise the most salutary influence, nay, even be 
the means of saving the patient's life, and yet not give 
one particle of medicine. It is first necessary that the 
physician should thoroughly know the laws of the 
healthy system; then, that he should observe the 
manner in which the various disturbing causes act 
upon the different functions, and the Aind, course, dura- 
tion, and termination of the morbid action which they 
produce; implicitly believing, and having ever present 
to his mind, that ‘ all the operations and actions of the 
living body, whether healthy or morbid, take place 
according to fixed and discoverable laws, and that God 
has left nothing to chance.’ ‘That there are,’ he pur- 
sues, ‘forms of disease in which a determinate nature 


| and course cannot be easily traced, is quite true; but 


there are many more in which the natural course is as 
obvious as that of the sun. Take the familiar example 
of cow-pox, small-pox, fever, or ague. The disease is 
regulated by fixed laws in such a palpable manner, that 
every medical book describes, with perfect accuracy, the 
appearances which each will present on given days of 
its progress in an average constitution. The same holds 
with measles, scarlatina, and many other acute affec- 
tions; and less clearly, but still perceptibly enough, 
with gout, rheumatism, and inflammation. All of these 
go through a regular course in a shorter or longer time; 
and when everything goes according to rule, we feel 
assured that the constitution is safer than where some 
unusual accident has interrupted the natural progress 
of events. ‘This, be it observed, is the course towards 
health which the Creator, in constituting man, con- 
sidered best for him; and the wisest thing we can do is 
to act in accordance with it, and seek only to remove im- 
pediments, It is not we to whom the cure is intrusted, 
or by whom it is effected. The Creator has perfected all 
the arrangements for that purpose, and our sole busi- 
ness ought to be to give these arrangements full play.’ 
As an additional illustration, ‘take even a severe cold, 
with which all are acquainted more or less. Everybody 
knows that when once set in, treat it how you like, it 
will run through a determinate course of increase, 
maturity, and decline; and that all we can do is to 


| shorten a little the duration of its stages by diminishing 


| mischief must once more be 


its intensity, or lengthen it by increasing its severity. 
Occasionally, it is true, an incipient cold may be stopped 
by a “heroic” remedy, such as a tumbler of warm 
punch at bed-time; but much more frequently the 
heroics leave the patient worse than they found him, 
and the common experience of mankind shrinks from 
their use. Even a common boil on the fingers runs 
through its regular stages of inflammation and decline, 
or of suppuration and ulceration, each stage being 
hastened or retarded by external or constitutional 
causes, but never inverted. But if we apply to the one 
stage the means which are adapted only to the succeed- 
ing one,"the result will be injurious ; or if we lower the 
system so much that it becomes inadequate to carry on 
the regular succession of actions required for recovery, 
produced.’ 

Dr Combe exemplifies this principle in small-pox and 


| measles. In these cases ‘the excitement often runs 


|| danger to life ensue; because the 


very high in the first or eruptive stage, and means are 
required to moderate it. But if we bleed too freely, it 
is well known that the eruption (which we shall suppose 
to have come out) will generally di enpent. and increased 

ier of nature being 


| forcibly interrupted, some internal disease is brought 


| 


on, or the system sinks exhausted. Whereas if, instead 
of bleeding excessively, we keep the paticnt very quiet, 


in a cool, well-aired room, and administer cooling drinks, 
mild laxatives or antimonials, and reserve bleeding for 
cases of necessity, the probability will be much in fa- 
vour of recovery. To apply this to the pleurisy. In- 
stead of being intent on cutting it short, the moment 
we ascertain its existence, we would have respect to its 
natural course and duration, and reserve our means to 
carry it safely through its regular stages. So far as my 
observation goes, cures would be more numerous and 
complete were this principle followed. If a severe bleed- 
ing disturbs fatally the progress of small-pox eruption, 
may it not also, when unseasonably used, injurious, 
influence the course of internal inflammation, and lead, 
for instance, to fatal oppression or effusion ?’ 

Dr Combe counsels no inactive practice ; for his views, 
to be fully carried out, would call for much greater vigi- 
lance and care than are usually bestowed. ‘ Disease,’ says 
he, ‘arises either from the habits of the individual, from 
accidental causes, or from peculiarities of constitution 
acted upon by these. Hence, on being called to a pa- 
tient, the first step in the natural investigation is to 
examine the constitutional qualities, to make ourselves 
acquainted with the mode of life, feelings, &c. and to 
trace the manner in which the cause has acted or con- 
tinues to act. All these influence very greatly both the 
nature of the disease, and its probable course. They also 
bear directly upon the kind of treatment, and its pro- 
bable success. If, however, we are content to regard 
disease as an entity, arising by chance, and observing no 
laws, we shall have no inducement to trouble ourselves 
or the patient with any of these inquiries. Such is, in 
fact, the practical faith of the great majority of profes- 
sional men. They discover the existence of an entity, 
which in medical works has a certain name, and, know- 
ing that in the same books certain remedies are said to 
be good for that entity, they prescribe them accordingly, 
without giving themselves much concern about their 
mode of action or fitness for the individual constitu- 
tion, age, or stage of the disease, and without inquiring 
whether there is anything in the mode of life tending 
to reproduce the malady or not. In many chronic ail- 
ments, removable causes are thus often left in full 
operation, while the effect is partially mitigated, but 
not cured, by the use of active medicines, and in a 
short time the whole evil returns in its full force. 
Whereas if, proceeding according to the order of na- 
ture, we can trace the disease to any error in the 
mode of life, to any external source of danger, or inter- 
nal peculiarity of constitution, aggravated by either of 
these two conditions, we can convince the patient of the 
fact, and give him a rational and confiding interest in 
the changes which we may recommend, and thus not 
only promote his recovery, but render him proof against 
all the seductions of quackery. According to the pre- 
vailing kind of intercourse between patient and physi- 
cian, namely, unhesitating dictation on the one hand, 
and ignorant obedience on the other, blind faith is the 
pivot on which their mutual connexion turns—a faith 
which is thus necessarily at the mercy of the chapter of 
accidents, and is often supplanted by reliance on the 
first bold and confident quack who comes in the way. 
People wonder that quack 
ask for power from the legislature to put itdown. They 
themselves, however, are in no small degree its abettors, 
and they have the remedy already to a great extent, 
although not wholly, in their own hands. If they who 
are educated, and should know better, accustom their 
patients to the principles of quackery, by themselves 
treating them empirically, can they wonder that pa- 
tients who are not professionally educated, and are 
trained and treated on purely empirical principles, 
should be as ready to listen to the assurances of the 
quack as to those of the regular practitioner, whose 
manner of proceeding is often so nearly allied in kind, 
as to present no very obvious marks of distinciion from 
that of the quack? In fact medicine, as often practised 
by men of undoubted respectability, is made so much of 
a mystery and is so nearly allied to, if not identified 


abounds, and medical men | 


I} 
| 
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rational My cook is wearied making up new dishes— 
- other Gouge, cumnen, ctinteh; Gienatndty BAER, 


' No time or labour’s no cost or care, 
requires no ghost from an- To furnish for my dainty fare. 
profession has decidedly But all our work and trouble’s useless quite, 
does not exercise that pep tyde taba. -T adel 
opinion 5 ough one t with wonder strikes me dum 

; which it t A tee la pete ng 
. ‘or pity’s tel w you contrive 
if a reform of medicine to The dainty dish on which your young ones thrive?” 
is ever to be The woman, being with sense and wit endued, 
Saw very plainly how the matter stood, 


" And that the children pined for proper food ; 
their medical attendants into And feeling much for the afflicted man, 


| saSthing Jone. They must be prepared to wait with | By which dhe hoped is chitdnen to Feator 
| M wi wit! yw e e ten to 
patience to see nature, with the proper ive as well To better health than e’er they had before. 
as positive assistance from man’s hand and skill, regain Sochonigin’, “Utes mast SevorenSentey, 


We dress no meat from Monday until Monday ; 


her healthy action. And, as a first step to this improved My childrer scamper to the bog or w: 


ood, 
treatment of their sick friends, they must altogether To bring home sticks or turf to boil our food ; 


| abandon that vulgar faith in doses and bleedings which Or, if too small for work, ae play about, 


| to our race. With sometimes milk, but oftener shemaheit.’ 


* But tell me how this dish is to be drest?’ 
‘The master cried. She answered, ‘ 8ir, "twere best 


SHEMAHEIT, OR THE COCKNEY’S IRISH FEAST. To send, when you return unto the hall, 
Your cook to me, and I will tell him all: 
# ZBUB GORE. . But mind you, put that little coach away, 

A weattuy Cockney, as is oft the case, And let the children through the garden play: 
Possessed in Erin's Jand a handsome place ; ORE Gey hae gh a ite to eat 
A fine old castle, and some thousand acres, Our famous Irish dish of k 
With bog, wood, mountain, tenants, rocks, and breakers. Which, with p 6, is our whol treat; 
But hitherto he had been quite content And bid them dress to-day no other meat.’ 
To see his property in shape of rent; 
And never dreamt of such a hair-brained notion, The cook was sent, the cirriage put away, 
ges ooh | ine : coun pecs sodding The liberated children gladly stray 

nd wi! smile, Th rden, shrubbery, and meadow fair, 
To dine on ‘tatoes in the Emerald Isle; Cw ery meee aoe 


Delighted at the wondrous things found there ; 

Tlow sweet the pink, how beautiful the rose, 

How bright the stream that through the meadow flows; 
How gay the butterfly with painted wing, 

How blithe the birds that in the branches sing, 


Albeit the * land of saints,” he heard it named, 
For handsome women and strong whisky famed. 
But our good Cockney was a married man. 

And, drinking claret, care not for a dram. 


Now to my tale :—Unthought-of in those days How happy the young lambs that skip and play ! 
Were steamboats, coaches, tunnels, and railways ; Oh! if they thus could spend each passing day, 
A journey then was a vast undertaking, How pleasant then were life—how worth possessing ! 
A work of stern necessity’s own making. Then every hour would be indeed a blessing : 
A vo: now to our Antipodes, Not the dull, heartless, } age ease, that now 

id be performed with less fear, and more ease, Clogged all the wheels of life, and clouded every brow. 


Than was the passage then across the Channel, 
Loaded with lots of prog, and cased in flannel. 

I said our hero married was, and wealthy ; 

ne stetato Called to tncihe ep Gein Realty 5 


At length the longed-for dinner-hour drew near, 

When this most dainty dish was to appear ; 

This wonder- working food ! health-giving meat! 
delicacics—shemaheit ! 


For, one by one they budded and decayed, This first of 

As early spring buds ‘neath a keen frost fade. All was prepared ; the table was laid out 

And two alone were left of seven or eight, With richest plate, as if for some grand route ; 
To keep his home from being desolate ; Silver, and china, and cut-glass wére there, 
And they were delicate, this girl and boy, All to do honour to this best of fare. 

And did of course their te’ thoughts employ. So the fond father ordered that his wealth 


Might pay due homage to the food of health. 
Scarce had the dinner-bell’s enlivening call 

To keep those fragile, precious plants alive. Given its first summons to the eating hall, 

But ah! the more they're watched, the worse they thrive. When quick the folding-doors were thrown aside, 
Oh wretched, pitiable state! full well And, handing in his ledy with great pride, 

I know no sorrow that can this excel. Dressed in the highest fashion of the day, 


At length the doctors one and all declare : Forth came our hero in full court array, 

No hope remains but change of scene and air : Followed by both the children, wild with fun, 

And when the parents devision learn, Talking of all that they had seen and done. 

They settle on a visit to old Erin. i take a Py Ames «4 ae grace, 

ex rom h: 

ad ge thelr tense, — _ — teate owe nett Four liveried servants come—what have they got ? 
, 

Behold them settled in their Irish castle, Pour dishes of potatoes piping hot. 


Again they come ; on silver trays they bring 
ae on aay jae ee bmw A Four rich-chased silver covers—quite the thing. 
on tiie bs ae yet no ho ope! chang and fea The important hour’s arrived, big with the fate 

in the loved objects of their cares fears ; Of his loved children’s health. Some moments wait, 


And the desponding father, day by » 
Paced up and down his nicely-gravelled way, So tasd u enasef onal cuttaeleay am 
Where the poor children slowly moved along, Now raise the covers. What a vast surprise! 
pow be! ns oa strong ; Lo! it is done—and nothing meets his eyes! 
Thole Mande = ro — There lie the dishes, empty, cold, and bare, 
ware qu! delicate for motion, As vacant as the astounded Cockney’s stare. 
And that ‘twas better thus to loll at ease, Turning at last unto the footmen, he 
Than skip and gambol ‘mong the flowers and trees, Asked for the solving of the mystery ; 
It chanced that often in his walks he came Said, as it was a holiday, he would 
Near to his gatehouse, where a comely dame Forgive the joke, but begged they'd bring the food. 
Totled night and morn among a busy throng What ! not a tongue to answer ; n0 foot stirred 
Of noisy urchins, ruddy, fat, and strong; To bring the expected dish. ‘ Speak out the word ; 
And often he would stop, and turn his gaze Tell me at once, has the cook spoilt the meat ? 


And the fond parents’ hearts beat high with joy, 
While gazing on their happy girl and boy ; 

Already fancying that they clearly trace 

Health’s brightening sunshine gleaming in each face ; 
And gratefully they bless the friendly cheat, 

That gave them for their dinner shemaheit / 


My tale is o’er. Suffice it now to say, 
That each returning year, on this same day, 
The happy father, mother, daughter, son— 
Ay, and their children’s children, many a one— 
All and, you may be sure, 
The woman who had wrought the cure, 
Assembled round the table, richly spread 
With silver covers, foot, and sides, and head, 
To do due honour to their frugal féte 
Of hot potatoes, milk, and shemaheit / - 
A. G. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


A rRiEnp of the rural labouring population publishes, in 
the ‘ Agricultural Gazette, the following odrées, with a 
request that those who have it in their power may contri- 
bute to its more extensive circulation. We readily re- 
spond to this request by transferring it to our columns, 
and by recommending its advice to the industrious classes 
generally—whether manufacturing or agricultural :— 

‘ So you are a poor man, willing to lay by a shilling a week, 
but want to know first a little about a savings’ bank ?—well, 
then, it shall be told you. A savings’ bank is an institution 
for receiving small savings, established by wealthy people, 
who would like to see better off in your circumstances, 
and more respectable in your condition. They neither re- 
ceive profit nor advantage from it—on the contrary, they 
devote much of their time and attention to its man 
ment; they would rather you should save your money by 
depositing it in a savings’ bank, than by spending it in a 
wasteful way at the use or at home. They would 
wish you to save what of your hard earnings you can 
spare, against a time when it will stand a friend to you— 
when you may want it more than you do now—when every 
shilling may be worth to = as much as two shillings are 
at the present moment. is they would have you do for 
your benefit, and then by and by you will be able to help 
yourself in a time of scarce employment—in a time of sick- 
ness—in a time of old age—when it will comfort and re- 
lieve you, instead of having starvation at home, poverty at 
your sick-bed, and your old days ended in a workhouse. 
A savings’ bank is a place of profit, as well as a place of 
deposit. This is a great advantage to you; because, if 
there were no such institution as a savings’ bank, you 
could receive no such profit for your money, whereas a 
savings’ bank gives you interest for small sums, which you 
could receive nowhere else. A savings’ bank is a place of 
security—better, in fact, than any other security you could 
get elsewhere. Remember this, that as soon as you place 
money in a Hef bank, you b , by the p of 
your Aeposit-boo , the creditor of the nation—that is, the 
tt uang 2 who represent the nation are your debtors. 

n short, your money is just as safe there as if you placed 
it in the Bank of England; because your money eventually 
forms a and parcel of the money in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and you have as much right to recall it as any nobfe- 
man who may have fifty thousand pounds there, with this 
difference only, that you appl it through the agency of 
the gentlemen at the savings’ 


for 

? pank, who are your trustees 

in the matter. Lastly, at a savings’ bank you receive back 
money when you wish it, without being asked what 
want it Seer os you oe ee 
or a pound, you have merely to e your deposit- 

book and apply for it, and it is paid you 

Remember, too, that in 

no income-tax, nor any other tax. You are not ob) 


* Bhemaheit is the Irish word for nothing. 


immediately. | alone 
acter’ Dep vos ane sreiest and self. 
to 


508 
* And where, then, is it? Here is nothing! Look!’ take all your money when you want only a : you ma’ 
‘ Can from * come ?* says cook. take out’ iat yc you db nit fe [ yout thoney 
*Tis hard to say how long this war had lasted, at the end ery half- , you liave added to’ , 
a ee oe met yh: faced, count interest jn tion to the amount yeu have te 
It changed their father’s anper te-delight; bank. If it please God that you may not want to 
So, ordering up a jug of milk, they all any part of it, and sfill’k 1 adding to it, you will in a | 
Made a right hearty dinner in the hall. few years have in the b somet to comfort ‘you in 
The childrem too, being strengthened by their meal, sickness—provide for = in old age—or befriend ina 
Pade. OR wok t feel, time of need. If nothing of this sort should happ you 

as was ¢ a’ > i 7 

Boon oe ees — ane will have the comfort of } & 4 


to your 
unds at a time when it will be most needed: 


hese things—consider well for whose benefit sayings’ 


banks were established—if for yours, fail not then to 


brace the advantages held out, and begin immediately by 
depositing your first shilling.’ ’ 


‘A PATCH ON BOTH KNEES, AND GLOVES ON.’ 
{From the Boston Courier.] 


WHEN I was a boy, it was bo fortune to breathe, for a lo 
time, what some writers call the ‘ bracing air of poverty. 
rm which once 


monly called an ambitious woman ; for that quality which 
overturns thrones and su ts dynasties, a@ legiti- 
mate sphere in the hum e that the shadow of 
pevesty ever darkened. The between the wish to 

eep up appearances, and the pi gripe of indigence, 


produced endless shifts and contrivances, at which, were 
they told, some would smile, and some, to whom they 
would recall their own experiences, would sigh. But let 
me not disturb that veil of oblivion which shrouds from 
profane eyes the hallowed mysteries of poverty. 

On one occasion it was n to send me upon an 
errand to a neighbour in better mstances than our- 
selves, and before whom it was necessary that I should be 
presented in the best possible aspect. Great pains were ac- 


cordingly taken to give a smart appearance to my patched | 
and dilapidated wardrobe, and to conceal the rents and | 


chasms which the envious tooth of time had made in them ; 
and, by way of throwing over my equi a certain sa- 
vour and sprinkling of gentility, m 


iM and toil-hardened — 
hands were enclosed in the unfamiliar casing of a pair of 


loves, which had belon 


to my mother in days when 
ner years were fewer, 


her heart lighter. 


I sallied forth on my errand, and on my way encountered | 


a much older and bigger boy, who evidently toa 
family which had all our own dragging poverty, and none 
of our uprising wealth of spirit. His rags fairly fluttered 
in the breeze ; his hat was constructed on the most =p 
proved principle of ventilation ; and his shoes, from th 

venerable antiquity, might have been deemed a pair of 
fossil shoes—the very ones on which Shem shuffled into 
the ark. He was an impudent variet, with a daring 
swagger in his gait, and ‘ I’m-as-good-as-you' leer in his eye 
—the very w! to throw a stone at a well-dressed horse- 
man, because he was well 


detected the practical inconsistencies which characterised 


my costume ; and taking me by the shoulders, turning me | 


round with no gentle hand, and surveying me from 
to foot, exclaimed, with a scornful laugh Of derision, ‘A 
patch on both knees, and gloves on !’ 

I still recall the sting of wounded feeling which shot 
through me at these words. To parody a celebrated line 
of the immortal Tuscan— 


‘That day I wore my gloves no more.’ 


But the lesson thus oe cent sunk deep into my 
mind ; and in after-life I have had frequent oceasion to 


make a tical application of the words of ragged 
friend, T have the Po tavonileteneies 
which so often mark the conduct of mankind. 


When, for instance, I see ts carefully 
for the cramental edeation of thle children, anishing 


them with teachers in ic, and drawing, 
giving no thought to that moral and religious training 
which the true dignity and permanent life 
can never te them habits of self-sacrifice, 
and but rather by example in- 


; to tear a boy’s ruffles, | 
because he was clean. As soon as he saw me, his eye 


| 


J 
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When I see a family in a cold, selfish solitude, not habi- 
tually warming their houses with the glow’ of happy faces, 
but lavishing that which should f the hospitality of 
a whole year upon the profusion of a single night, I think 
of the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

When I see a house profusely furnished with sumptuous 
furniture, rich curtains, and luxurious carpets, but with no 
books, or none but a few tawdry annuals, I am reminded 
of the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

When I see public men cultivating exclusively those 
qualities which win a way to office, and neglecting those 
which will qualify them to fill honourably the post to 
which they aspire, I recall the patch on both knees, and 
gloves on. 

When I see men sacrificing peace of mind and health of 
body to the insane pursuit of wealth, living in ignorance of 
the character of the children who are growing up around 
them, cutting themselves off from the highest and purest 
pleasures of their natures, and so perverting their humanity 
that that which was sought as a means insensibly comes 
to be followed as an end, I say to myself, ‘A patch on both 
knees, and gloves on.” 

When I see thousands squandered for selfishness and 
ostentation, and nothing bestowed for charity ; when I see 
fine ladies, be-stained and be-jewelled, cheapening the toils 
of dressmakers, and with harsh words embittering the 
bitter bread of dependence ; when I see the poor turned 
away from proud houses, where the crumbs of tables would 
be to them a feast, I think of the patch on both knees, and 
gloves on. 


FACETIA, &c. 


Convivial Blunders.—It is, or might have been, recorded 
in the opera of Josephus Molaris, that a person at a public 
dinner, who had drank to the health of the Adelphi, which 
had been proposed in honour of the two brothers, the 
Dake of Wellington and the Marquis of Wellesley, but 
who probably imagined that the toast had some relation 
to the ‘ Health of Towns Commission,’ rose and proposed 
the health of his own quarter of the town—Charing Cross. 
Of the same nature was the mistake of the Mr Toole of a 
former day, when the lord mayor, at a dinner given to 
the French ambassador, proposed the health of the three 
consuls. This toast was repeated by Mr Toole’s prede- 
cessor, as the ‘ Health of the three per cent. consols. Hip, 
hip, hip, hurrah !’—Amos’s Advantages of a Classical Edu- 
cation. 

Exelusivism of Italian Stlates.—The Paris papers lately 
mentioned that two works on galvanism had been seized 
by the pontifical government at Rome, under the im- 
pression that they related to—Calvinism. To this we can 
add a similar fact, not before published, namely, that on a 
gentleman landing a few years ago at Naples, with a copy 
of Mr Combe’s Essay on the Constitution of Man in his 
trunk, he experienced considerable difficulty in passing 
the custom-house, the government officers regarding the 
volume as a political work in favour of the constitutional 
cause. 

Consequences of War.—The New York Express gives a view 
of this subject with regard to the present crisis, so pithy, 
and so generally instructive, that we think it worthy of a 
place in this more permanent record. ‘ The banishment 
of our merchant ships and coasters from the ocean and 
lakes ; suspension of specie payments ; universal rag-money; 
direct taxes; no revenues from the customs; no com- 
merce ; taxes on farms; taxes on cattle ; taxes on crops; 
stamp taxes ; taxes on everything ; a national debt of two 
hundred millions for a war of four years; the bombard- 
ment of New York, Oomepo> Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Charleston ; the blockade of all our ports, rivers, and 
sounds ; constant plunderings upon the sea-coast ; repeated 
summonses to arms; conscription among the militia ; 
widows, orphans, hosts of men with one leg, one arm, one 
eye, maimed, mutilated, &. These are but partial pic- 
tures. All will end in the resumption of negotiations; and 
if the tiators cannot agree, in arbitration—the point 

! 


we start 

A Learned Mayor.—Lord Mansfield, when on the circuit 
at Shrewsbury, having been asked to dinner by the mayor 
of the town, his lordship observing an antique clock in the 
room, remarked to the mayor, ° he supposed Sir John 
Falstaff fought by that clock ;? to which the mayor replied, 
‘He could not tell, for he had not the pleasure of knowing Sir 


John.’ Lord Mansfield then tried his host on another sub- 

ject, and remarked, ‘That the town appeared very old ;’ 

which the mayor replied, ‘ Jt was always so, please your 
rdship !” 


CERTAIN ATTENTIONS IN LETTER/WRITING. 


Tue neglect of the following points in our letters often produces 
inconvenience and trouble, and not seldom more serious evil. 
They ought to be impressed upon, and practised by, learners. 

L. Attain and preserve a legible signature. Many letters miscarry 
or remain unanswered from the impossibility of making out who 
wrote them. Your address should also be written as carefully and 
legibly as your signature. 

2. Sign your Christian or first name /fudl, that your sex may be 
known to a strayger, to whom you write. Signing by the initial 
letter only is a slovenly practice, and often produces ludicrous mis- 
takes in the answer received. Ladies are addressed ‘ Esquire,’ and 
gentlemen ‘ Mrs’ or ‘ Miss.’ 

3. In every letter, or even card, get the habit of giving your 
address full, as for the post-office. Some people think that if they 
do so once it is enough, and the second letter comes dated, it may 
be, ‘ London.’ If the first has been mislaid or destroyed, and their 
number is forgotten, to say nothing of their street, they cannot be 
surprised if they get no answer. They write another letter, won- 
dering that you have not written ; that letter too dated ‘ London.’ 

4. When you write a proper name of person, place, or thing, re- 
collect that, if it be carelessly and illegibly written, the context 
gives the reader no help. Therefore get the habit of writing such 
words plainly, almost in print hand, if you would not cause your 
correspondent the trouble and loss of time of writing to you again, 
to request you to do the very thing which you ought to have done 
at first. 

5. Call toamind to whom you are writing, when you come to 
announce yourself at the end of your letter. Very many people are 
too familiar. This is always offensive: the respectful, even be- 
yond the necessary, never is so. ‘Yours truly ’ suits well equals in 
age and station. ‘ Yours faithfully’ is a little more respectful. 
* Yours respectfully” is proper to seniors and persons above you in 
station, when_you know them well. * Your obedient servant’ is 
proper to adi strangers, and persons of condition. But good sense 
and right feeling will, in the circumstances, always suggest the 
right expressions. Above all, avoid the over-familiar. 

6. Always use an envelope, and seal with war, when in the least 
on ceremony. 

7. Always, when you request an answer in a matter of your own, 
enclose a postage stamp, or more if necessary. A ready-stamped 
and addressed envelope is still better. This attention neglected, 
tells seriously on persons who have information to furnish which 
others are interested to obtain. A friend of ours, who has acquired 
some notoriety through the newspapers in consequence of a pecu- 
liar contrivance in the domestic arts, tells us that he receives a 
great number of letters wishing to know all about it, and not in 
one of them a postage stamp for his answer—itself a pretty heavy 
tax upon him. 


SCIENTIFIC PROPHECY. 


Newton expresses his deliberate opinion that cohesion, 
light, heat, electricity, and the communication of the 
brain with the muscles, are all to be referred to one and 
the same cause—an ether or spiritus, which pervades all 
bodies. We might smile at such an opinion from many 
quarters ; and had Newton been only the author of the 
* Principia, we might perhaps think his head a little ex- 
alted by the excitement attending the close of an arduous 
labour (though, in truth, the scholium, from which the 


above is extracted, does not appear in the first edition) ; 


but when we consider his prediction, that the diamond 
would be found to be combustible, that the earth was be- 
tween five and six times its weight of water, and others 
which have turned out correct, we feel something like a 
presentiment that the opinions just cited may in some de- 
gree share the same destiny.— Dublin Review. 


VALUE OF COMMUNICATION, 


Both our mental and moral acquisitions increase by their 
communication to others: which gives an illustration of 
two truths—first, that we are framed to carry out the law 
of love ; and second, that the pomseiete which multiply 
in the —s are naturally the most valuable.—Literary 
Florets, \846. 
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